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Room 331 


Cars available immediately for Toron- 
to, Maritime Provinces, Western Can- 
ada and Florida. Driver must be 21 or 
over and have drivers permit. Call 
‘Payl., Smith, anytime at, Montreal 
Drive-Awdy ‘Service Ltd., 4018 St. 
CathérMejSt; West, 937-2816. 











Cars for delivery -to western Canada, 
U.S.A., Maritimes“and Toronto. 24 hour 
service. Western Drive-Away, 932-6151, 
gas allowance.7225 St. Marc, Suite 1204. 
Sacrifice-Fender Jazzmaster. €xcel- 
lent condition with new bridge. Also 100 
wt. amp., 15 inch speaker. Aliso willing 
to trade for. Gibson or comparable 
make acoystic guitar. Call 484-6782 
after 9 P.M. 


SS DE 


Hi-Fi systems and electronic goodies 


for penniless students. A old Georgian 
stands ready to serve you. Jack. Etco 
Electronics, 464 McGill St., “288-6217. 


CLASSIFIEDS 


878-4462 


Term papers typed by expert typist, 25 
cents per page, Call Sharon - 931-4297. 


Artists and or pleasure seekers: Learn 
to ride. Heated indoor ring. Wed., Fri., 
Sun. The more the cheaper. Horses are 
beautiful. Call 931-3140 after 11 P.M. 


Roomate to share 42, own furnished 
bedroom. $65.00, Bishop below Maison- 
neuve. Call Shari, 842-3438 after 5 P.M. 
8646-7744 before 5 P.M. 


AND SOCIAL CHANGE” Fri, Feb.6 
8:00 P.M. U of M $2:00 Tickets now 
on sale at S.A. Receptionist. 

Apt to share, Male, $45, Clairmont 
and Sherbrooke, 10 min. from S.G.W.U. 
After 6 pm 388-3804 - Guy 


Will share large photography Studio in 
Olid Montreal. (includes darkroom fa- 
cilities). Cail David 738-0941. 





Apt. to share, 412 rooms. Cote des Nei- 
ges. Fully furnished. All conveniences. 
$75 or $50 if 2 persons. 738-4398, 738-5719. 





Wanted: Girl to share downtown apart- 
ment. Own bedroom, semi-furnished. 
Rent $77.50 monthly. Call Karen, 935- 
2325 after 6 P.M. 


Room to sublet. $45. Guy and Lincoln. 
3 min. from Sir George. 2222 Guy, Apt. 
6C. Evenings. 

For Sale. Winston Electric Bass and 45 
watt Bass Amplifier. $100. Call Richard. 


932-7496. 
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XPORTA 
Canadas Giaed’ 


‘VOLKSWAGEN LTD. 
1855 DOLLARD COR. NEWMAN 


Wanted: Volunteers to assist in pre- 
school program in Little Burgundy. 
One afternoon per week, Monday, Wed- 
nesday, Thursday or Friday. 1 P.M. to 
4 P.M. Miss Drummond 931-4265. 
Experienced typist, N.D.G. area for 
term papers, essays, etc. Reasonable 
rates. Call 482-3516. 

Typewriter? Have we got a machine 
for you! Would you believe, recondi- 
tioned, with new machine warranty. 
Manuals, electrics, adders, from $25 
and up. Mr. Typewriter, 4910 Sher- 
brooke West, 487-5551. Won‘t you come 
in already? 











VILLE LASALLE - 363-5000 


-NEW AND USED CAR SALES AND SERVICE 


- SHOWROOM OPEN NIGHTLY UNTIL 10 P.M. 
- SERVICE AND PARTS OPEN THURSDAYS 


UNTIL 9:30 P.M. 









Wednesday, January 21,.,1970 


Summer camp counsellors; the direc- 
tor of Camp Ramah in Canada will 
be at the Hillel House on January 22, 
from noon to 5 P.M. if interested phone 
Mrs. Rapkin at 845-9171 or simply go 
on over. Mon. - Thurs. 





Typing service done at home: fast and 
accurate service, moderate rates. 
Call Mrs. Mendelsohn 488-0245: 





Wanted: For immediate employment 
one out of work Viking. Good pay, 
benefits and working conditions. 
Jobs also availabie for wizards, shep- 
herds and saints. Call Sarmy Bagets 
879-4514. 


ee re re ee ee een we re on ot ee een eee See 


1 rcomate to share furnished hi-rise 
022 Apartment (averiooking McGill) 
3580 Lorne Ave, Apt 301 842-4595 - Sue 






SELL FOR LESS 


} 
Nationally Advertised Brands 


Hi-Fi Stereo Components 
Tape Recorders 
Record Changers 
Home & Car Stereo 
Tapes 

Speaker Systems 
Radio & TV Sets 
Electronic Equipment 







BRAND NEW AND FULLY GUARANTEED 


WE CAN SAVE 
YOU MONEY 
VISIT: se GUcaacmats 
LOWEST PRICES ANYWHERE! 


FREEPORT 


CAMERAS - RADIOS - TVs 
MEZZANINE 
Sheraton Mt.Royal Hotel 

288-1922 

























Real life calls for real taste. 
For the taste of your life — enjoy the taste of Coca-Cola. ' 
Here and now. 
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Trade Mark Reg. 
Both Coca-Cola and Coke are registered trade marks which identify only the product of Coca-Cola Lid. 


’° Wednesday, January 24; 1970 
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Sir George has joined the 

ranks of major universities! 

On Monday night, we acquir- 

ed a Student Union building 


that will officially hecome 
ours in 45 days. 


In the meanwhile, Dr. 
O’Brien, Dr. Smola and a 
lawyer are negotiating to set 
up a corporation and a char- 
ter which will place owner- 
ship of the building in the 
University’s (and therefore 
the students’) hands. 

The building is a former 
secretarial college at 1476 
Crescent, where girls learn- 
ed to type, take shorthand, 
and prepare themselves for 
the business world beyond the 
confines of the dignified es- 
tablishment. Now, it will be a 
haven for boisterous Sir 
George students. 

After some renovation, our 
first student union will have 
a lounge with coffee and sand- 
wich automats, a TV room 
(good news to those who haunt 
the sixth floor lounge daily), 
and a typing room where, for 
a small charge, students will 
be able to type their essays or 
homework. 

Upstairs, there are plans 
for a reading room. Part of it 









Building Becomes A Reality © 





will be furnished in the famil- 
iar style, with desks. The rest 
of the room will contain 
couches and armchairs, giv- 
ing it an informal, lounge-type 
atmosphere. 


For energetic students, 
there will be a recreation 
room with facilities for 
ping pong, darts, etc. 

In addition to these various 
lounges, a central informa- 


a. UL | 
the georgian | 


This survey is being printed so the staff of the georgian 


might be able to have a better sampling of what you, the 
Sir George student, would most like to see in your news- 
paper. Please complete it as soon as possible, and return 
it to Marlene Gerson, front desk, in the Georgian Office, 
Room H-649. 


1. What parts of the georgian do you read? 
News and Notices 
Sports 
Editorials 
Comment 
Features 
Nook 

2. Do you think the georgian is representative 
of a significant number of students on cam- 
pus? Does it print material of interest to 
most students? 

3. Do you object to the georgian’s return to a 
once weekly format? 

4. Do you have any comment about the geor- 
gian’s policy of reprinting articles from 
other newspapers and magazines? (Use 
space at bottom). 

o. Last year the georgian withdrew from the 
Canadian University Press, a _ national 
campus news cooperative which enabled the 
georgian to keep Sir George students post- 
ed on events at other universities. Do you 
miss it? 

6.The georgian is your paper. Would you 
write anything for it? 

7. What changes, if any, would you like to see 
in the georgian? (use space at bottom). 

8. If there was no georgian, would you give 
a Damn? yes no 


yes no 


yes no 


yes no 


yes no 


.igeee 
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tion office and ticket booths 
will be set up. 

Now that there is a Student 
Union building, there is suf- 
ficient reason to hire a full- 
time union director. He will 
organize the facilities, and 
plan ahead for the larger 
building which will be con- 
structed in a few years. 


— Daina Kerbelis 


eit / \ 


CARNIVAL 


The 13th Annual Winter Carnival presents: 


Pub Crawl 


To enter fill in this application and hand it in at the Winter 
Carnival Office. 

Applicants, must be 20 years old. Teams must be formed 
by two couples (boy - girl). At least two of the applicants 
must be registered in Day University at Sir George Williams 
University. Entrance fee is a mere $2.00 per team, and beer 
will be sold to entrants at 25 cents per pint. 

This form must be returned before January 30, 1970. 


NAMES FACULTY TELEPHONE 
1: 
2 
3. 
4, 
CAR RALLY 


Applications are available at the Students Association re- 
ceptionist desk on the third floor and at the Carnival office 
in Room 3555. 


Deadline for all entries is February 5th. ‘Car Rally” school 
will be held at the Chateau Champlain Hotel, Feb. 4th at 
7 P.M. 


STUDENT DIRECTORIES 


Student directories will be-available, free 


of charge, on Monday morning, January 
26, from the student receptionist, 3rd Floor. 
Directories are available to day students 
only. 


HILLEL 


Wednesday: Dan Daniels 
leads the group sensitivity 
sessions starting at 8:00 p.m. 
Thursday: Anew sensitivity 
awareness group starting at 
the McGill Hillel House, 3460 
Stanley. Time, 8:00. 
Saturday: “The Yellow Sub- 
marine’’, and the “Sorcerer’s 
Apprentice” will be shown at 
the McGill Leacock building 
starting at 7:30. 


‘Sunday: The drama group 


will meet at 2:00 pm and start- 
ing at 8:00 the coffee house 
will feature two folksingers, 
Stan Urman and Rita Bauer. 
Wednesday: Isaac B. Singer, 
famed author, will be speak- 
ing at Sir George starting at 
noon. Place will be advertised 
later. 

Where places are not men- 
tioned; the events occur at 
2130 Bishop’s second floor 
hang-out. 





The Night A Sailor Came to Me in a Dream 
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Poli Sei Problems 


Recently, The Georgian was informed by several irate stu- 
dents that Political Science lecturer Harvey Shulman would 
not be returning to Sir George next fall. 

The cause of the students’ wrath is that Shulman will not be 
granted a permanent position on the University’s faculty. 
Consequently, he will take his services to an institution where 
they are more desired. 

Mr. Shulman will, by the beginning of the next academic 
term, have obtained his Ph.D degree. That makes him more 
academically qualified to teach here than many full time pro- 
fessors. 

Harvey Shulman is one of the most popular members of the 
Sir George faculty. It is not so many years since he was a 
student here, and he can identify with and relate to the people 
he teaches. He is infinitely more qualified to teach at the 
University level than many of his seniors. Yet Sir George 
stands to lose him. 

Political Science at Sir George is going through difficult 
times. A Search Committee is currently in the midst of find- 
ing a new chairman. There are no new courses coming. And 
money is very limited. 

If the Shulman case is any example of questionable admin- 
istration within the faculty of Arts, it becomes more clear 
why Political Science is stagnating and regressing at Sir 
- George. Internal politics and sinister patronage are ruining a 
potentially fine discipline. And it is the student who will suffer. 

We urge the Priorities Committee of the Faculty of Arts to 
join with the Political Science department in close examinat- 
ion of the situation. Political Science students deserve fairer 
treatment than they have been receiving in the past. 

&. S.H. 





COMMENT 





Dear Mr. Blaker — CJAD 


I corresponded with you this sum- 
mer over the issue of allowing draft 
dodgers into Canada. I did so because 
I felt you were a person with some- 
what of an analytic mind who had un- 
fortunately overlooked a few impor- 
tant considerations in dealing with 
that issue. Furthermore, as I partially 
agreed with what I perceived were 
your political principles, I felt that 
there were grounds for common dis- 
cussion and possible reevaluation. 
Contrary to those beliefs, I now find 
that your dogmatic and defensive 
attitude and your inability to see be- 
yond metaphysical principle of the 
social contract have interfered greatly 
with your ability to be objective or 
scientific. 

I regard as somewhat dishonest, 
although naive might be a better 
word, your arbitrary division of the 
Loyola campus into ‘200 molly- 
coddled” and potentially dangerous 
‘rebels’, and a handful of “rebel’’ 
professors on the one hand, and “9000 
serious students’ and ‘“moderate’”’ 
professors, on theother. Youalsoclaim 
that the demonstrators, being younger 
than yourself are hence necessarily 
politically naive in fact are concerned 
with no political principle and are 
merely “self-appointed heroes” in 
search of a cause. One I suppose must 
assume from that, that the bulk of the 
population at Loyola are really decent 
folk, with an acute understanding of 
the entire situation, who coincidently 
agree with you. After making such 
assumptions over the air, you wonder 
why students at Loyola should be of- 
fended to the point of annoyance. 

Let me try to explain to you some of 
the possible reasons for their anger: 

1) Students demonstrating at Loyo- 
la have had a good deal of support from 
their fellow students. This has been 
apparent both in student rallies, as- 
semblies, and in informal discussion. 
Indeed not all those demonstrating 
were members of a “rebel fringe’ — 
not that many demonstrations are. 

2) Students and others who dis- 
agree with your understanding of the 
situation, are, contrary to your opin- 
ion, not necessarily the biased, pig- 
headed infantile, ignorami you 
imagine them to be. Indeed many 
people of your age and others a good 
deal younger, who possess at least as 
sophisticated understanding of both 
political philosophy and the situation 
at Loyola, find your claims unfound- 
ed, undocumented, blind and nega- 
tive. 


3) Further investigation of the 
situation at Loyola may have lead you 
to discovery that the Rev. Dr. Malone 
has acted in the recent past like a 
total autocrat. His arbitrary firing of 
teachers has more than apparent po- 
litical motivation. His press releases 
are pompous and repugnant to the 
students and faculty he daily insults 
with his heavy-handed and or indif- 
ferent attitude. I can hear you res- 
ponding that the students and faculty 
involved indeed are deservant of re- 
celving such abuse. 

Well I’m afraid that such an out- 
right dismissal of the problems, and 
its elitist implications is not even in 
keeping with such a flimsy political 
theory as the social contract theory 
‘of government. — one which youseem 
to hold so dear. Anyone who upholds 
the necessity of the people to subor- 
dinate themselves to authority, with- 
out upholding that those in authority 
subordinate themselves in turn to the 
people, is what we have commonly in 
the past called a fascist. You admit 
yourself that yours is only one opi- 
ion. That of course contradicts your 
claim to speak on behalf of the majo- 
rity of students at Loyola. 


4) You agree with the decision ' 


made to call in the police as you in- 
visioned that it would “prevent an- 
other Sir George incident’. The two 
incidents resemble each other only in 
the mind of a man who relies on his 
wild imagination, rather than his 
sense to determine the significance of 
a situation. The tension, both racial 
and otherwise which existed last year 
at Sir George, has never existed at 
Loyola, nor have there been the 
slightest indication that they would 
have materialized had the police not 
been called in. The students at Loyola 
were relaxed, courteous, even and es- 
pecially to the civilians you claimed 
they abused verbally. They remained 
open to discussion, and ready to com- 
municate the issues in public when 
given the opportunity. The only hys- 
teria that existed at Loyola, existed 
in your mind. Indeed your hysterical 
attitude served as a fine apology for 
the aristocratic and arbitrary decision 
to settle a dispute by calling in the 
police, instead of dealing with the 
issues. I must leave to your own ini- 
tiative the further investigation of 
those issues. Here’s hoping you'll get 
off your ass. 
Yours truly, 
Stephen Block 








LETTERS 


Dear Sir, 

What has become of the georgian? 
I returned to visit the campus of my 
matriculation after .a prolonged ab- 
sence from Montreal. 

The newspaper which 1n my-under- 
graduate days was the pride and joy 
of the school, has turned into a veri- 
table Commie Smut Rag! 

The article on page 4 of your Jan- 
uary 14 issue under the heading, 


“Comment”, was the most insidious 
example of Communist rhetoric since 
the Marx Brothers wrote those ob- 
scene textbooks. 

William Loeb should be brought 
before the Supreme Court for the 
liscentious and un-American piece of 
filth which he passes off as respon- 
sible journalism. 

Who does he think he is dealing 
with when he calls for “rifles, pistols 


and shotguns’ to protect the good 
citizens of Middle America against 
the cretins of our society? 

The only way to make the world 


for motherhood, apple pie, and the — 


girl next door, is to wage all-out WAR 
(Napalm, strontium 90, and DDT) to 
finally rid our world of these pinko 
animals. 

Mark Twain 

B.A. °33 
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in Quebec 


By STEVE HALPERIN 


Editor’s Note: During the past several weeks, the staff of 


'. the georgian has been appalled by the inexcusable politi- 


cal ignorance of many of Sir George’s students. In taking 


our recent liberal leadership poll, it was amazing haw - 


many Georgians could not name any of the candidates, and 
who could barely differentiate between Federalism and 
Separatism. This article has been prepared as a sort of 
crash course in what it’s all about in this province. It is 
presented as a service to Sir George students, ninety-five 
per cent of whom will be eligible to vote in the next provin- 
cial election. 


They nominated Robert Bouraasas on the first ballot in 
Quebec City last weekend, which came as no surprise. No 
surprise that is when placed alongside some of the shock- 
ers in Quebec’s electoral politics which have shaped much 
of the decade in this province. 

The Sixties will be remembered as the decade in which 
the people of French Canada moved. away from the firmly 
established norms of voting behavior — and they did it 
twice within five years. 

The predictability of Bourassa’s election to the leader- 
ship of the Quebec Liberal Party perhaps sets the tone for 
the ten years that lie ahead. For although the Sixties were 
marked by a sharp digression from the expected, all indi- 
cations seem to point to a return to the status quo. 

To understand the body politic of ““La Belle Province”, 
one must turn the pages of his history book baek to. the 
years of the Thirties. It was during that period that the 
Provincial Conservative party under the direction of its 
dynamic leader, Maurice Duplessis, broke from the feder- 
al machine and joined with the National Liberal Action 
Party to form what Duplessis named ‘‘L’ Union Nafionale:” 

For forty consecutive years beginning in 1895, the Liberal 
Party had formed Quebec’s Government, yet with Duples 
Sis at the top, 1’U.N. swept into power in 1935, and save for 
a brief wartime period, stayed there for twenty-five years. 
Under the guise of Nationalism, which he took to Ottawa 
for his phony battles with the federal government, Duples- 
sis for twenty years led the province down the road to 
poverty, ignorance and underdevelopment and then sold it 
out to wealthy industrial interests in English Canada and 
the United States. 

Duplessis’ government revealed for all the world to see 
exactly where it was at during the bitter union struggles 
and labor hassles during the Forties and Fifties. when it 
openly identified itself with foreign capital against French 
Canadian labor. 

Le Chef — as he was called by his party subordinates 
—- operated ona simple principle: Father Knows Best. His 
infamous Padlock Law — declared ultra vires in 1957 — 
was introduced into the statutes twenty years earlier and 
permitted the Attorney General (M: Duplessis) to close 
premises suspected of fomenting subversive ideas or pro- 
paganda. The accused were compelled to prove themselves 
innocent, a remarkable switch.on ancient Commonwealth 
traditions. 

Despite these obvious reactionary tinges, Duplessis was 





returned in every election. He did this through a number- 


of means: Among them, his charisma and personal mag- 
netism, incredibly corrupt election tactics, and an uncanny 
talent and knack to attune himself to the problems: of 
French Canada. ; 

Until Labor Day, 1959, when he was retienell to the soil 


of his native Trois Rivieres, Duplessis stood unchallenged. 
as the autocrat of his provinge— “Le Che du Peg se 


. Maitre Chez Nous 


With the death of Duplessis prefacing by only several 
weeks the turn of the decade, the Sixties began with most 
Quebecers, (many of whom could not remember anything 
but Union Nationale governments) thinking that the party 
would remain in power for the next ten years. After nine 
short-months in which Duplessis’ lieutenants Paul Sauve 
and Antonio Barrette headed the government, the people 
of Quebec went to the polls. Inexplicably, almost miracu- 
lously, Jean Lesage and the Liberal Party were swept into 
office. 

As Premier, Jean Lesage surrounded himself with one of 
North America’s most imposing teams of cabinet minis- 
ters. In the short time available to him, Lesage moved to 
tidy up a province that, at the time of his election, was 
twenty years behind the rest of the Dominion. 

He moved to confront problems of underdevelopment 
that for years had been papered over with pages from 


>» * 


An Introduction to 
Electoral Polities 





to the 


“Maria Chapdelaine” glorifying life on the good earth in 
the shadow of the steeple. 

He moved to remedy a sick, backward educational sys- 
tem which was the laughing stock of Canada and which had 
relied almost entirely on the teachings of the Church. 

He moved to halt the epidemic of rural poverty and rural 
ignorance which was.alone in its class in Canada. 

And he moved hardest to eradicate the somewhat sinis- 
ter notion that the Quebec Liberal Party was controlled 
root and branch by the Ottawa machine.In fostering his 
doctrine of ‘Maitre Chez Nous’’,Lesage will be. remem- 
bered as the father of the modern Quebec Liberal Party. 
Long down and out, the frustrated Grits got a rejuvenating 
boost with Lesage at the helm, and surprised the nation by 
winning a majority in the 1960 elections. 

When, in 1962, Lesage was toying with the idea of nation- 
alizing Hydro-Quebec, he had the courage to go directly to 
the people and seek their confidence, The Liberals were 
rewarded with a convincing mandate, and Lesage pressed 
on. 

In retrospect, fiowever, Lesage moved too quickly. He 
tried in five years to clean up the mess left by the preced- 
ing twenty. Too many of his well-laid plans were deserted 
so that others might be undertaken. He was in many. res- 
pects an impetuous, even irrational leader, obsessed with 
the Liberalization and Modernization of Quebec. 

In point of fact, then, the Lesage Government was little 


“more than an interlude — amuch needed breather after 


two decades of Duplessisism. His Prime Ministerial career 
began — and ended — ona treadmill to nowhere. : 


Politique de la Survivance | 


It was the first Sunday in ina Of 1966 ghen: an : incun 


bent Liberal Premier took his case to the people for only 


From Duplessis _ 
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Seventies — 


Bourassa was elected last weekend. ae 

If this was not enough to keep the ah and oli 
tical animals of Quebec busy, a new star appeared on the 
horizon: Le Parti Quebecois, devoted to its declared. goal 
of total separation, became a force to be reckoned with. 
Led by Rene Levesque, a former Liberal who was Lesage’ Ss 
Natural Resources Minister, the PQ went to work to cap- 
ture some of the Province’ s disenchanted and militant 
_ electorate. | LE eles, 


“You Can’t be hunky Worse off. 


The rise of Levesque’s party is a force with fohich the 
two established machines must resign themselves to con- 
tend. 

Levesque still has a large popular urban following froin 
his days as a Liberal cabinet minister, and his frank, up- 
flowery speeches have tended to win him support from the 
educated middle class in the cities. 

The Party’s motto, ““You can’t be much worse off with 
us” strikes painfully close to the homes of many Quebecois. 
And with Jacques Parizeau, one of the province's (if not 
Canada’s) most enlightened political economists, Levesque 
is establishing a base from which he can rank as a genuine 
threat in the new decade. He has indicated that he is cer- 
tain of six to eight seats in the next election. Though ‘that 
estimate might be a trifle high right now, the numer can 
not help but steadily grow in the new decade. 
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“Don't talk about the tongue... 


Sie 


Robert Bourassa is the third candidate 4s ‘the top post 


_in' Quebec. Until several months ago a relative unknown, 


- Bourassa's Liberal leadership organization spent an oe 
mated one million doilars on publicity, alone. 
-Bourassa’'s chief priority is economic development. A 


the second time in twenty-four years. Sunday. dawned — splendidly educated economist, he appears to be genuinely. 
bright and clear and voter turnout was heavy. Heaviest concerned with Quebec’s widespread unemployment ant 
was the polling in the rural areas, the areas which, by na- poverty. When asked during the leadership campaign v 


ture. of Quebec’s quaint and mathematically incongruous he proposed to do about the French tongue, Bourassa aap 


seat distribution, always make the difference. = = 
They opted — the men and women of hundreds of grey, 
ugly little towns with odd sounding biblical names — for a” 


_ ped “Don’t talk about the tongue unless you can pat a3 


food on if."" 
The main rap against the new Liberal leader is his link 


restoration of the old order, and they returned Union with the St. James Street business elite. It was pointed out 
Nationale to French Canada’s helm. during the convention that. the three largest voting dele- . 
Daniel Francis Johnson was fifty-one years old tien he gations came from the constituencies of Outremont, West- 
replaced Jean Lesage as Quebec’s head of government. In mount. and Louis Hebert — the wealthiest ridings in the 
his younger years, Johnson hail been a leading light in the province. Having those in his camp may point to his'sup- — 
Duplessis government and a faithful servant of his “Chef’’. port from the establishment, but Bourassa was not about 
But he was a more Honest, likeable and personatile man. A to shun their votes in his drive to the leadership. 
man gifted with more intellectual depth than any of French _- Will Bourassa alienate many of the constituents of 
Canada’s leaders — including Jean Lesage. ? Montreal’s “‘safe seats’? Not likely. Had it been Claude 
Daniel Johnson knew who put his party into power, and Wagner who had been chosen fo lead the Party, his uncom- 
he worked to favor them in his twenty-seven month tenure. primising stance on law and order, the memory of his 
He revived a “politique” born in towns such as his native “Hanging Judge” reputation from his days on the Muni- 
St. Pie de Bagot, but long dormant during the turbulent cipal Bench and his quasi-fascist (f didn’t call him that) 
Duplessis years; a doctrine of “survivance’’— survival of mage might have drawn a substantial block of Montreal’s 
French Canadian language, culture and economy in an voters away from the Liberals. Though the Parti Quebecois 
Anglo-Saxon country and continent. And he carried it out will steadily make inroads among the city’s intellectual 


with dedication. 

When he died in his sleep in late September of 1968, En- 
glish-speaking Quebecers (myself not excluded) who had 
cursed him for two years felt little remorse. But he was 
perhaps French Canada’s most pointed and well meaning 


- leader — a man of the people first, and his patrons second. 


A Most Eventful Year 


The beaive months following the death of Premiet Jobn- 


‘son made up one of the most eventful years in recent 


memory for Quebec’s two old line parties and a new, grow- 
ing one. 


French, by and large will the island’s constituencies stick. 
with precedent and most Montreal ballots will be sep : 
beside ie “EL”. 


Memoire du Chet SS 3 : 3 
And so, the people of Quebec. find themselves faced with 


-_ athird pretender to the province's throne. Robert Bourassa 


is a vibrant, competant young man and Quebecois will 
‘come to recognize this. They will examine the man and 
give him fair consideration. — 

They will dutifuliy listen to his Spenelies and teed his 
statements. They will compare him to the other two 


Jean-Jacques Bertrand was elected by. the U.N. caucus -choices, and eventually, they will go to the polls and vote. 
to replace Johnson as Premier. Shortly thereafter, the And when they do, they will return to power the Union 
party called for a leadership convention to be held in June, Nationale, which has held it for twenty-seven of the last 
1969. thirty-five years. 

It was at this convention, and in the months preceding it, _ Whether you like it or not, it’s the same old French 
that a bitter power struggle evolved between Bertrand and Canada, the same old natives. Though he may appear to 
his Education Minister, Jean-Guy Cardinal. Bertrand, the have acquired some modicum of worldly sophistication, 
seasoned, moderate and popular leader won out over Car- Jean-Clatide Average has yet to escape from his seigneur- 
dinal, the tough talking unilingualist with vast rural appeal ial and fur-trading past. 
and he gave every indication that if his shaky fieart holds —_ Even in our province’s ever changing times, much re- 
up, he will lead the party through the next general elec- mains the same. Rural distribution still holds the balance 
ion. of power, and a big city Liberal with a millionaire wife and 

It was about this time that Lesage revealed that he would Harvard and Oxford degrees still cannot -quite identify 
be stepping down from the Liberal Leadership. A three with the struggling Gaspe fisherman. 
man campaign — between Robert Bourassa, Claude Wag- _—- Perhaps now, more than ever before, ‘‘La Memoire du 
ner and Pierre Laporte — to succeed him ensued, and Chef” remains number one. 
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COMMENT 


By government figures, we 
are paying today over 95 per- 
cent more for essential goods 
and services than twelve 
moths ago. How many of us 
have a real increase in pur- 
chasing power of 95 percent 
during this period (unless you 
are an RCMP, an MP or on the 
Board of Governors)? 

Prime Minister Trudeau ar- 
gues that working people 
must bear the brunt of aus- 
terity now instead of waiting 
for inflation to cut our exports 
and currency value which 
would require greater auster1- 
ty later. This argument ex- 
poses Canada’s economic di- 
lemma and the bankruptcy of 
both big business and govern- 
menttocope withthesituation. 
What Mr. Trudeau and Bay 
street are saying in effect is 
that they make the rules of the 
game, and we have no choice 
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but to endure the crises of the 
market. But is there a rational 
alternative to austerity, in- 
flation and recession? As stu- 
dents and future employees 
we have a right to know. 
‘Tight money’ policy neces- 
sarily expands the pool of un- 
employed workers, drives 
down competitive wage levels 
(consumer purchasing power) 
and helps improve ‘our’ com- 
petitive position in worldtrade 
and currency exchange. But 
individual corporations and 
trusts consistantly put their 
own position in world com- 
merce ahead of domestic poli- 
cy because world competition 
is inherently anarchic, even 
with organized trading blocks. 
Rising capital expenditures 
induced by foreign compe- 
tition exert upward pressure 
on prices and interest rates 
during periods of “tight 
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money” and/or military-induc- 
ed capital scarcity. Workers, 
farmers, food buyers, home 
buyers and consumer debtors 
are initial victims of this anar- 
chic ‘competition’ and ‘tight 
money’ policy. 

‘Deficit spending” by gov- 
ernment subsidizes and 
enables purchases from in- 
dustries redeeming political 
favors, and expands massive 
military production in order to 
stabilize demand for capital. 
‘Deficit spending” meansthen 
that governments borrow 
money from the market at 
ever increasing rates of inter- 
est and are taxing working 
people to finance privilege 
areas. This “deficit spending” 
generates national income 
without a compensating level 
of merchandise available for 
private consumption. This 
added national income simply 
raises the price of existing 
commodities (and interest on 
Joans when the money supply 
is restrained). 

Government and big busi- 
ness essentially maintain price 


credit rates out of fear that 
depression and profit loss 
would otherwise occur. But 
given the western currency 
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crisis and European and 
Japanese advances in produc- 
tivity, reducing North Ameri- 
can prices and costs now takes 
precedence over stabilizing 
demand and the business cy- 
cle. This shiftin emphasis from 


conditions of production to. 


those of exchange threatens 
the living standards of all 
wage and salary earners in 
North America. 

Taxes have further eroded 
wages, such that from 1965 to 
1969 payroll taxes on an in- 
come of $5,000 per year have 
gone up by 38 percent. Cal- 
culating taxes onto the in- 
creased cost of living, we dis- 
cover that an increase of 8 
percent salary per year a- 
mounts to no real increase, 
even though productivity of 
the Canadian worker rises at 
an average of 4 percent a 
year. Given the fact that gov- 
ernment itself is a major 
employer of labor, the govern- 
ment’s own “‘consumer price 
index’? may very well be un- 


dervalued to accomodate 
budgetary restraints and fis- 
cal policy. 


When the large steel com- 
panies jacked up their prices 
by 6 percent after the recent 
labour strikes, threatening to 
send other prices soaring 
throughout the economy, 
Steelworkers’ union leader, 
William Mahoney, responded 
by challenging Big Nickel and 
Steel to justify the increase by 
opening the books before the 
Prices and Incomes Commis- 
sion in a public inquiry. 

A recent study, commis- 
sioned by the Canadian Cons- 
truction Association and au- 
thorized by labor lawyers H. 
Carl Goldenberg and Prof. 
John Crispo, states that high 
building costs result not from 
wage increases but from ins- 
tability of the industry itself. 
The study also cites “rising 
material costs, high sales 
taxes, expensive credit arran- 
gements and inefficient ma- 
nagement practices’’ as basic 
inflationary factors. 


The North American work- 
ing man and woman go along 
with this whole system be- 
cause it has delivered the 
goods, 
‘anti-communism’. Given the 
impact of war, inflation, “tight 
money’, and world competi- 
tion, the North American 
worker/consumer is now com- 
pelied to act. The form of this 
action has already been drawn 
in France, Italy, the United 
Kingdom, Argentina and even 
Quebec. The sparks of labor 
discontent are flashing even in 
the U.S. (Support for the Gen- 
eral Electric strike mounts. 
G.E. is the second largest war 
contractor and it foolishly ex- 
pects their workers to pay for 
the Vietnam war-made inflat- 


and not because of . 
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1 Why High Prices™ 
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A program of collect ' 


ownership in the essential 
sectors of production and 
exchange; _ of 
majority planning of local, 
regional, and national econo; 
my; of labour council deci 


‘slon-making from theshopanu — 
school to federal levels; of art 

directed and represented by _ 
the artist; and of pricipled — 


solidarity with global strug- 
gles for economic justice, is 
the program we need. North 
American industry, science, 
and culture could then be 
transferred from the realm 
of private profit to the realm 


democratic _ 
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of personal need and worth, — 


without inflation. 
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Bryant’s Comment: 





A Radical Reply 


1 A Query on Fascism 


Fascism is a very ugly word; when 
it is used it should be used very care- 
fully and with an eye open to what it 
implies. I repeat this truism in re- 
sponse to Prof. Bryant’s ill-consider- 
ed article in the Comment section of 
The Georgian of two weeks ago. To 
accuse a person or a movement of 
being Fascist.is a very serious charge 
and one that should be backed up by 
substantial argument rather than 
vague feeling and groundless opinion. 
This, Prof. Bryant has not succeed- 
ed in doing. His article is dishonest 
in the extreme; its premises contra- 
dictory, its only evidence conjecture, 
its only method of argument insinua- 
tion. 

It is very instructive to examine in 
detail the type of argument Prof. 
Bryant uses. It is a very prevalent 
one. George Woodcock advanced it 
a year ago in an article in Saturday 
Night. His presentation was equally 
unconvincing. On the surface it seems 
to have a certain force, but when we 
hold it up to the light, when we exa- 
mine it closely we see that the whole 
thing is a trick, that it is done with 
mirrors and that it has no relation to 
reality. 

Let us look very carefully at the 
word ‘Facism’. If it means anything, 
it refers to the type of political move- 
ment that took power in Italy in the 
1920’s and in Germany in the 1930’s. 
Its ideology was racist, militarist and 
authoritarian. Its economic policy 
was Capitalist. If Prof. Bryant is 
trying to equate the New Left with 
this kind of movement he cannot be 
very perceptive. The New Left is and 
always has been strictly opposed to 
racism and has done a substantial 
amount to fight it. Equally, it cannot 
be held to be compatible with militar- 
ism since it is in fact opposed to the 
military, has done a great deal to op- 
pose the American war in Vietnam 
and has encouraged and supported 
dissent amoungst young Americans 
in the armed forces. Nor can it be 
referred to as authoritarian since it 
is obviously anti-authoritarian. If any- 
thing the New Left doctrine of part- 
icipatory democracy is a reaction too 
far in the opposite direction. Above 
all it cannot be conceived of as being 
compatible with capitalism. Its policy 
and program is a socialist one and 
is very decidely opposed to liberal 
corporate society. 

Again, if we look closely at the his- 
tory of Fascism we can discern it de- 
riving its support from particular 
strata in society and having the sup- 
port of particular classes. Fascism as 
a social movement has always gained 
its strength from the dispossessed 
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middle classes, from the lower bur- 
eaucracy and from the military who, 
in times of rapid change, stand to lose 
substantially of their influence and 
importance. It always occurs at a 
time in which society is polarizing and 
the working class is increasing its 
political strength. This was true in 
Italy in the 1920’s, in Germany and 
Spain in the 1930’s and Greece in 
the 1960’s. When a Fascist party 
comes into power it invariably en- 
ters into an alliance with corporate 
capital and creates a state in which 
power is divided amongst all the reac- 
tionary institutions; the military, the 
managerial class, the landowners 
and in some instances with the 
church. 

But how does this hold up in com- 
parison with the New Left? How 
can we conceive of students as a group 
having something to lose when in 
fact the bulk of students constitute 
an economically underprivileged 
group. In an advanced industrial 
society you cennot even conceive of 
students as an elite. In the United 
States for instance there are 6 million 
university students and 5% million 
people engaged in agriculture. 


2 But, perhaps... 


But perhaps Prof. Bryant was us- 
ing Fascism in the sense of a moral 
or psychological category. This would 
seem more plausible since we can- 
not see any historical or social basis 
for the way he uses the term. But 
even this seems to have no founda- 
tion. The only evidence he offers is 
the prediction (not the fact) that the 
Weathermen will inevitably end up 
as Fascist. Firstly, were this true it 
could not be said to characterize the 
New Left since the Weathermen re- 
present only 400 or 500 people in a 
movement numbering in the tens of 
thousands. But even it can not be 
characterized as Fascist; the worst 
one could refer to it as would be un- 
reasoned or foolish. There is a great 
distinction between breaking automo- 
bile windows and executing 11 million 
people that no amount of metaphysi- 
cal subtlety about inevitability will 
contradict. 

It is interesting in the light of this 
to ask how Prof. Bryant can at one and 
the same time argue that the same 
group of people are Fascist and “‘have 
never met a real Fascist in their 
lives.” It is probably because Prof. 
Bryant is sufficiently divorced from 
reason for him to dispense with or- 
dinary logic and reduce his argu- 
ments to the lowest level of rhetoric. 

The type of reasoning Prof. Bryant 
uses in his comments on the New 
Left he carries wholesale into his 
arguments about French Canada, an 











example of which is his conviction 
that there is no reason to believe 
the nationalist movement in Quebec 
would lead to anything but a Fascist 
State. To prove this, he points out 
that University of Montreal students 
demonstrated in the late 1930’s, in 
favour of Franco. The logic of the 
argument is blatently fallacious. Prof. 
Bryant makes no analysis of the his- 
torical circumstances or the social 
factors involved. He sees no distinc- 
tion between the left-liberal national- 
ist movement of today the the frustrat- 
ed semi-colonial elite of 1939. Rath- 
er he assumes that Fascism is some 
abstract essence inherent in all 
French Canadians that transcends 
circumstances and that neither his- 
tory nor society can change. 

Again he can see past instances of 
reactionary sentiment in Quebec as 
doing “more to retard its progress 
than anything else one could name’”’. 
Which is, of course, completely ab- 
surd. What has retarded Quebec 
is an oppressive church, a corporate 
state, bureaucratic corruption, a 
branch-plant economy and English- 
Canadian colonization. It is a type 
of absurdity that follows from Prof. 
Bryant’s method of argument. Let 
us examine it more closely. 

This stategy has 2 parts. Firstly 
he assures us that some of his best 
friends are French-Canadians (he 
says this 4 times in 600 words) so 
that we will be convinced that he bears 
no malice and has the best interest of 
Quebec at heart. Secondly he makes 
an effort to separate Quebecois into 
two parts, one that is “highly intelli- 
gent”” and agrees with Prof, Bryant 
and another that disagrees with him 
and hence is “Fascist”. It is some- 
thing like the habit certain white 
southerners have of dividing all blacks 
into niggers and darkies. By this 
method he succeeds in obscuring the 
real lines of conflict and opposition; 
society is falsely divided into two 
parts. One side is the great mass of 
humanity, intelligent, amenable, 
standing behind Prof. Bryant resolute- 
ly marching towards dignity and 
sunshine. The other side is a nasty, 
vicious clique of small men with 
greasy complexions who can’t get 
along with their families and want to 
wreak havoc on society in revenge. 
It is a highly questionable tactic, but 
perfectly consistant with the hyster- 
ical approach Prof. Bryant seems to 
prefer. 


& The Psychology of 
the Middle Aged 


Part of Prof. Bryant’s argument 
stems from his conviction of the innate 
inferiority of those for whom puberty 
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was a more recent event. This con- 
dencension manifests itself when we 
are informed that “after all I grew 
up in the depression” and “I belong 
to that generation which had real 
issues to cope with”’. 

Again the abstract essentialism; 
as though growing up in the age when 
Facism was on the rise makes one 
capable for all ages and all times of 
identifying it. Again the condecen- 
sion; as though the problems of our 
time (such as Biafra or Vietnam) are 
any less real. 

This condecension is a significant 
trend in Prof. Bryant’s argument. 
When someone is in opposition to 
Prof. Bryant he is not only wrong he 
is insubordinate. Stanley Grey stands 
convicted of having the temerity, the 
unmitigated gall, to have been born 
after Arthur Koestler. This convic- 
tion is so deeply rooted that it seems 
to distort reality. He assumes that 


all New Leftists are ignorant of his- 


tory and not in the least bit familiar 
with writings of former leftists. If 
he had bothered to make inquiries 
he would have found himself to be 
in error. Having possession of a 
mystical intuitive ability that comes 
from having lived through the de- 
pression he can dispense with the 
facts. The bulk of the material he 
mentions has been a subject of dis- 
cussion in New Left groups for years. 
I myself have read all the authors he 
discusses and consider myself to be 
fairly representative of the move- 
ment. 

Nor have we derived from our read- 
ing of this material the neurotic and 
self-effacing return to the bosom of 
Liberalism that Prof. Bryant seems 
to feel necessary. We have rather de- 
cided to examine the postulates and 
errors of the old Left, accept what 
is valid, reject what is invalid, and 
act on the basis of this. We are not 
concerned with vague pronounce- 
ments or protestations of good faith 
but with the way men Carry out their 
convictions, with their practice. The 
fact that Prof. Bryant cannot see any 
difference between Barcelona in 
1937 and the split in S.D.S., between 
the murder and arrest of thousands 
of people and a disagreement over 
policy between two political groups 
stems from his adolescent concern 
with mood or sentiment rather than 
activity. It wasn’t the “wishes of de- 
cent folk” that gave support to the 
Spanish Republic and was very de- 
finitely the lack of support from the 
Liberal societies that Prof. Bryant 
admires that resulted in the death 
of it. 

If anything can be learned from 
history it is that Fascism is not fought 
by Liberals but by Leftists. The 
Liberal parties in Germany capitulat- 
ed before Hitler and recognized the 
redundance of the multi-party state. 
The left fought. The middle classes 
in Spain have found themselves per- 
fectly capable of assimilating to the 
Fascist state. The sole opposition 
comes from workers and students. 
These are facts well worth noting 
when we discuss Quebec. 

Prof. Bryant in arguing his case 
has revealed a remarkable lack of in- 
sight. Politics is not the realm to 
display the level of critical intelli- 
gence we ordinarily associate with 
people who have undergone frontal 
lobotomy. Nor is it the appropriate 
realm for flippancy or unreasonable 
tirade. We have a right to expect the 
seriousness the subject demands. 
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I. The Problems of 1968 
and 1970 in the 
French CEGEPS 


During October 1968, the 
majority of Quebec’s Junior 
Colleges were either on strike 
or under occupation. Mid-Oct- 
ober saw fifteen thousand Eng- 
lish and French CEGEP uni- 
versity and high school stu- 
dents and hundreds of work- 
ers march through Montreal 
in protest against the inade- 
quate educational programs 
in Quebec, and the education 
department’s bungling of the 
formulation of the junior Col- 
lege system. 

The problems then, as now, 
are obvious. The educational 
programisunrealisticattempt- 
ing to turn out skilled workers 
rather than professionals. But 
even in this respect, the CE- 
GEPs are failing. The educa- 
tion department under Mr. 
Cardinal has not taken into 
account the number of stu- 
dents flowing in and out of the 
Junior Colleges. Consequent- 
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ly facilities are often over- 
crowded and inadequate yet 
there still are thousands of 
qualified applicants who can 
not be accommodated. Since 
Quebec has decided on a Jun- 
lor College system, instead of 
building more French univer- 
sities (there are only three 
French universities in Que- 
bec and three English ones 
although the vast majority of 
students are French speak- 
ing) only a small amount of 
CEGEP graduates are able to 
enter already-crowded univer- 
sities. 

Other CEGEP graduates 
have found that they are be- 
coming new members of Que- 
bec’s labor pool. The last two 
years has seen a large number 
of unemployed graduates. 
Each year the figures keep 
rising. This year some 25,000 
students are to graduate; the 
provincial labor department 
has predicted an unemployed 
rate of 10 per cent. Trends 
in the past seem to indicate 
that 10 per cent is a very con- 
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servative figure. 


II. “Educational reforms” 
since 1968 


The Union National govern- 
ment has attempted to cor- 
rect the flaws apparent in 
the CEGEP system and some 
maintain they have made 
“great strides”. One such 
great stride was the new 
French university — the Un- 
iversite de Quebec with build- 
ings in a number of cities. Ac- 
tually this entails a takeover 
of many old classical colleges 
formulating a makeshift ac- 
ademic program and plans for 
campus construction ‘“‘some 
time in the future’’. The pro- 
gram is totally inadequate in 
its academic curriculum, its 
faculty (many of the old class- 
ical teachers who receive no 
new training), and in the num- 
ber of students it can accom- 
modate. 

New CEGEPs have been 
built recently and many old 
buildings rented or bought 
for usage as Junior Colleges. 
Yet more students are ready 
to enter the CEGEP’s today 
than three years ago. Schools 
are just as crowded, facilities 
as limited, faculty overwork- 
ed. As expected the quality of 
education is poor, the dropout 
and failure rates high. 

Quebec has, however, most 
notably failed in providing 
employment for its massive 
collegiate graduates. True, 
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they have set up new techni- 
cal schools to draw off pro- 
spective CEGEP applicants 
and the number of graduates 
needing training, employ 
CEGEP graduates but still 
the problem remains. Each 
year skilled and semi-skilled 
graduates find it harder to 
obtain jobs. Mr. Parizeau, 
economist for the Parti 
Quebecois has said that the 
number of unemployed will 
rise in a fantastic algebraic 
progression. Premier  Ber- 
trand has stated that employ- 
ing the rising number of CE- 
GEP graduates is a priority 
that must be solved in the 
future — by attracting more 
American industry to Que- 
bec and even then will the un- 
employed be cut down at a 
slow rate. 

Quebec’s economy must be 
restructured; but no provin- 
cial government can do this 
without antagonizing foreign 
corporate interests. Yet there 
is no change to provide an 
outlet for CEGEP graduates, 
the government of Quebec 
will find itself faced with a 
large discontent and revolu- 
tionary group. 


III. The English CEGEPs 


The English Junior Col- 
leges are better organized than 
their French counterparts 
which share many of the same 
problems. English CEGEP 
programs are more acade- 
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mic than technical and usually 
have more facilities. Yet Eng- 
lish universities are crowded 
(pointing out the plight of 
French univeristies which are 
far worse off) and the num- 
ber of English students ready 
to enter CEGEP is of fantas- 
tic proportions compared to 
the available facilities. It ap- 
pears English CEGEPs are on 
the same road that the French 
ones took. 

When universities such as 
SGWU and McGill (Principal 
Robertson raised the idea of 
Macdonald College into a 
huge CEGEP for McGill) can 
only accommodate half of 
English collegial graduates 
what happens” Will there be 
an exodus to American and 
Canadian universities or 
the creation of a semi-train- 
ed prospective working class? 
The picture does not look too 
bright for future English 
CEGEP students. 


IV Current of Discontent 


An atmosphere of open re- 
bellion no longer is apparent 
but one can sense a strong 
undercurrent of discontent. 
There are action committees 
and reform and grievance 
groups at every school. This 
political activity has brought 
them into conflict with the 
powers that be and conse- 
quently under police har- 
rassment; and this in itself 
has radicalized many stu- 
dents. Yet the students real- 
ize their quarrel is not with 
the administrators of their 
schools but with the provin- 
cial government and the pol- 
itical and social system that 
government was put into pow- 
er to protect, a system that 
must be changed to alleviate 
the problems of students and 
workers. CEGEP = students 
will no longer fight for what 
they want and need, in their 
schools, but on the streets of 
our cities. 


1970 will not be a bright 
year for Quebec economically. 
A large group of the discon- 
tented shall come from French 
CEGEPS, and _ increasingly 
we Shall see English CEGEP 
students sharing the same 
problems as their French 
comrades, and increasingly 
they too shall be disillusion- 
ed. In Quebec today educa- 
tion cannot be reformed, the 
government should be prepar- 
ed to face hundred thousands 
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Viva Manana! With Carni- 
val about three weeks away, 
the University has been cover- 
ed with posters featuring our 
little Mexican man and infor- 
mation on the various Carni- 
val events. 

On Tuesday February 10th, 
the ‘Pub Crawl’ will offer a 
chance for those who tell of 
their capacity to hold certain 
liquid refreshments, to prove 
their boast. Applicants must 
be at least 20 years old. Teams 
are formed by two couples 
(that’s two boys-two girls per 
team.) At least two of the ap- 
plicants must be registered in 
Day University at Sir George. 
The entrance fee is a mere 
$2.00 per team, and beer will 
be sold to entrants at 25 cents 
per pint. At the end of the 
‘Craw! there will be a “wild” 
party at Boulevard de Paris, 
893 St. Catherine West. There 
will be two bands to provide 
the music, beer at special low 
prices, and all are invited. 

Car Rally enthusiasts, 
Thursday, February 12th is 
the day to note. Applications 
have already started to come 
in, but there is still time left to 
sign up. The entrance fee is 
$3.00, but the fun, panic?, and 
experienceis worth ahundred. 
Entrants are invited to Rally 
School on February oth, at the 
Chateau Champlain, where 
one of the guest speakers will 
be Jack MclIrvine, President 
of the Sports Motor Car Club 


CARNIVAL CLIPPINGS 


and over-all champion of ral- 
lies. Prizes for the Car Rally 
this year are being supplied by 
BP and other motor compa- 
nies, with values up to $200.00. 

Also on Thursday for hock- 
ey fans there is the Coupe de 
Quebec, held at the forum, 
commencing at 8:00 p.m. This 
hockey game pits our mighty 
Georgians against the Uni- 
versite de Laval team. Come 
out and cheer your team on to 
winning the Coupe de Quebec, 
which will be awarded to the 
victor of this match. 

To bring Thursday night to 
a smashing close, all ralliers 
and hockey fans have free 
entrance to the ‘Night Out’. 
The party goer is also invited, 
tickets will be on sale soon. 
The ‘Night Out’ is at The Egg 
Nest, 1183 Crescent St., where 
a live band is providing the 
music, liquor is 85 cents, and 
beer — three fora dollar. This 
party starts at 7:00 p.m. and 
will fly until 1:00 a.m. Nights 
Out in the past have been a 
smashing success (remember 
the Vaudreuil) so make it and 
be a part of the action. 

Viva Manana! (and what a 
way to go.) 
P.S. Applications for Pub 
Crawl and Car Rally are now 
available at the Carnival 
office (Room 355). 


Marilyn M. MacLean 
Director of Publie Relations 
Winter Carnival ’70 
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Swiss Marxist visits Sir George 


The visit of Pierre Martin, 
prominent Swiss Marxist, to 
Sir George on Friday last de- 
served more attention. from 
the various Marxist groups 
here than it received, Martin 
had several important mes- 
sages for the university’s ra- 
dical left. First, he showed by 
European example, that di- 
vision of student movements 
had disastrous results. It leads 
to interwecine throat-cutting 
and dogmatic eulogising of 
Trotsky, Mao and Stalin and 
makes for impotence for the 
movement. Martin referred to 
the fragmentation of the Ita- 
lian Student Left: “There are 
eighteen Maoist groupsthere.”’ 
This must be some sort of 
record — and to the ineffec- 
tiveness of the German S.D.S. 
“There are eight’ splinter 
groups now.” 

On a much smaller scale 
the student left at Sir George 
is not so completely divided. 
There are probably not enough 
Maoists to form eighteen 
splinter groups, even with 
single memberships. However 
it is bad enough. If, at a well- 
publicized political meeting 
an intelligent, Marxist, anti- 
Zionist guest speaker is allow- 
ed to be shouted down by a 
group of political infants 
(Thursday last, Rm. 937), then 
this is a sign that the Marxist 
left at Sir George needs bol- 
stering through unification. 
A synthesis of radical left 
groups at this university 
should not be impossible. 
Surely the aims of the Young 
Socialists, Student Movement 
and Worker-Student Alliance 
are similar even immediately 
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identical. (Primarily the radi- 
calization of the student body). 
Why not, then, let each group 
radicalize and recruit in their 
own manner within a close as- 
sociation of parties, eventual- 
ly with elections, and graduate 
and worker contacts. This is 
not political naivete. The Bol- 
shevik Party, before 1917, en- 
compassed various and often 
antagonistic views (as aunited 
student movement would) but 
without interfactional debate, 
say after 1936, the party ceas- 
ed to be a progressive politi- 
cal force. Stewing in the 
Juice of their own dogmatic 
misconceptions of Marxian 
theory, the student movement 
on a vastly smaller scale of 
course, has also become poli- 
tically stationary. Closed 
Maoist, Trotskyist or Stalinist 
minds are not scientific social- 
ist ones. Oh yes, of course this 
isolated faction is in constant 
contact with this internation- 
al, and that one has comrades 
in Vietnam and Bolivia while 
this group sells that goop 
newspaper and books from the 
“foreign languages Publishing 
House” —- Peking. BUT how 
many members HERE, how 
much power to radicalize and 
mobilize? As _ inflation be- 
comes increasingly an im- 
poverishing factor in North 
America, particularly Quebec, 
the radicalization of students 
and extra university contacts 
is more and more a golden 
opportunity but only for a 
united party with definite 
aims and priorities. 

M. Martin, in his talk, em- 
phasized that a unified, mi- 
litant student movement does 
not require an economic or 
political crisis like inflation 
to radicalize students and 
politically educate workers. 
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The 1968 student strike at the 
Sorbonne, subsequent worker- 
student solidarity campaigns 
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and large scale battles with | 


police began humbly, with a 
housing crisis at the Sorbonne. 
A militant student movement 
therefore does not need‘the 
right economic conditions 
(inflation and recession) to 
radicalize, but awakens revo- 
lutionary consciousness 
through radical action. Once 


radicalization begins to take « 


place then the “right line” and 
the “correct tactics’ will 
naturally of necessity follow. 

Within the university, M. 
Martin concluded, the contra- 
dictions of capitalist society 
become more and more ob- 
vious. The university is drawn 
into the whirlpool (or cess- 
pool) of research and develop- 
ment as pressure from tech- 
nically advanced capitalism 
steps up programs to turn 
out engineers and chemists 
while, we might add, public 
educational grants become 
increasingly scarce. We can 
say also that we live in a city 
with one of the most oppres- 
sive anti-demonstration laws 
in the ‘“‘free world” and in a 
province in which the interests 
of American capital and the 
people becomes obvious. Here 
are issues! The irreconcilables 
of the capitalist mode of pro- 
duction are here; they await 
militant, unified, student 
movement to expose them. 
The enemy is capital. Only 
stupidity, lack of potential, and 
sectarianism can keep mili- 
tants from its throat. There- 
fore towards a radical student 
front against exploitation for 
human progress and _ self- 
fulfillment. 


-Rick Shaw 
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I. THE COURSE of an academic year, I 
lecture at a different university at least once a 
week, more often twice. On the basis of conversa- 
tions with students, faculty, and administrators 
throughout the country — and my own observa- 
tions — I am convinced that those most resistant 
to fundamental changes in the American univer- 
sity are the tenured professors, the ones who have 
“‘made it” in the system and therefore oppose 
basic changes in it because they are, after all, the 
system’s resplendent products. Protected for life 
through the sanctity of tenure, they cultivate 
their academic gardens —- many of them quite tiny 
and specialized indeed. 

Are the students dissatisfied? Is the university 
out of touch with the needs and-frustrations of the 
surrounding community? These are transient 
squalls to most tenured professors, for they know 
that only death, retirement, or assassinating a 
member of the board of trustees can ever threaten 
their security. 

Changes, to be sure, are taking place in some 
colleges and universities; but in the vast major- 
ity of those institutions of “higher” learning to 
which rapidly growing numbers of the young are 
headed in the decade to come, the curriculum is 
Static and largely outmoded, the anachronistic 
lecture system prevails, and the student remains 
a container to be filled with what division chair- 
men and senior faculty have decided he needs to 
be “‘educated.”’ 

Again and again, I have heard of thwarted 
plans for authentic student-initiated independent 
study, for really breaking through “disciplin- 
ary” boundaries in restructuring courses, for 
working together with community groups to lib- 
erate the resources of the university. In the way 
of these changes have stood the tenured faculty, 
among them division chairmen, who have the 
essential decision-making power. 

Again and again, I hear of and meet young, 
untenured faculty who, with students, have been 
energetically involved in formulating such 
changes. Some, besides, have been active with 
students in protests against the war, against rac- 
ism, against university insularity. Repeatedly, it 
is these faculty members who do not get tenure 
because the ones who have already made it re- 
gard them as exacerbating, as ’’’unprofessional,”’ 
as disturbers of the peace of the university. 

The rigidity, moreover, of faculty bureaucracy 
is beyond parody. An example: I was invited to 
give a freshman orientation lecture at an eastern 
school, located in a black ghetto. Until this year, 
the school’s admissions policy had functioned 
almost as if there were no ghetto at all surround- 
ing it. But finally, after disruptive protests the 
preceding spring, a markedly larger percentage 
of black students were to be admitted. A few days 
before I was to arrive, a new faculty member 
wrote me that there were some things I ought to 
know if I didn’t want to walk into an ambush. The 
faculty eommittee that chose me as speaker, 
composed mainly of tenured professors, was all 
white. The black students had not been consulted. 
But now the black students insisted on having 
their own speaker as well. The faculty committee, 
having already made its decision, was reluctant 
to give the black students’ speaker any time on 
the program and they certainly wouldn’t pay him 
anything. All funds for freshman orientation day 
had already been allocated. 

I called up the man on the committee who had 
first contacted me and proposed that my fee be 
split in half with the speaker whom the black stu- 
dents had selected. ‘‘Sounds like a fine idea,” 
he said. 

Some vestigial instinct about the nature of the 
senior faculty mind prompted me to make another 
call the day before I was to come. 

“You've told the black students what I suggest- 
ed,’’ I said to my original contact at the school. 

“Well, no we haven’t,”’ he said. 

“Why not?”’ 

‘Well, you see, we have no procedure by which 
we can communicate with them.”’ 

‘“‘How about the phone?” I asked. 

‘You don’t understand. There is no precedent 
for changing the program in this way. Nor is 
there a precedent for consulting a particular 
group of students about the nature of the pro- 
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I’ve suggested or this will be the subject of my 
freshman orientation lecture.”’ Ph 

I didn’t take any chances though. I got the 
name of a leader of the black students, called 
him directly, told him what was going on, and 
my proposal turned out to be not so impossible to 
implement after all. 

Two weeks later, at another school, I was told of 
a carefully worked out plan to bring a sizable 
number of the “‘underachieving”’ young people in 


the local town, white and black, into the college. . power of promotion. 


It would require considerable extra work by 
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faculty, but there were young teachers willing to : at 4 ab ; 
do it. And it would require changing a number Tenu re must be abolished. 


of the administration. The man who had worked 
out the design is a member of the administration. 
In his thirites, he is an energetic, knowledgeable 
educator, familiar with THE WORK OF Edgar 
Friedenberg, John Holt (Chevron) and other Rs 
figures who are subverting the “conventional Be ; 
wisdom” of professional education. ; 
“When does it start ?”’ I asked him. 
“It may not start at all,” he said. ‘“‘The senior 
faculty is very suspicious. This sort of thing has 
never been done here before. Some are also afraid 
it might make them do more teaching than they 
like to do, and teaching with unpredictable, 
sometimes quite forceful kids. My only chance is 
to convince the senior faculty that for them no- 
thing will change. Their fiefdoms, their preroga- 
tives will remain exactly as they are. But the odds 
are against us.”’ 
You don’t have to take my word concerning the 
degree to which tenured faculty are a massive ob- 
stacle to change. Their obsession with preced- 
ent— and their own manifold deficiencies as 
teachers — pervade the literature of criticism of 
the academy. And I don’t mean only the radical 
critics. Clark Kerr, for example, writes that “few 
institutions are so conservative as the universities 
about their own affairs while their members are 
so liberal about the affairs of others; and some ‘ - 
times the most liberal faculty member in one by Nat ee bal originally entitled Freeing 
context is the most conservative in another. ..The the university: abolish tenure, Evergreen, 
faculty member who gets arrested as a ‘free December 69 
dom rider’ in the South is a flaming supporter of . 
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unanimous prior faculty consent to any change 
whatsoever on his campus in the North... (Adn) 
when change comes it is rarely at the instigation 
of this group...(The faculty) is more likely to ac- 
cept or reject or comment, than to devise and 
propose.” 

Richard Desmond, dean of faculties at Illinois 
State University, is more blunt: ‘‘The career in- 
terests of the faculty are pitted squarely against 
the educational interests of the students.” 


/ IS THIS SO? Look at how faculty 


members get promoted, at how they achieve 
tenure. Aside from the necessity of playing it cool 
on campus, of not becoming controversial (‘‘Ob- 
sequiousness to senior faculty is a great help,”’ 
a maverick member of one university tenure com- 
mittee told me), an instructor on the way up knows 
he has to publish to make it. And to publish you 
have to do research. Teaching and other contacts 
with students become decidedly secondary. 

Because of this preference among the tenured 
faculty for research, the system is rigged against 
those who like to teach undergraduates and do it 
well. A young instructor quickly discovers that 
the way to get ahead in the academic world is to 
find a position with the lightest possible teaching 
load in order to devote his major energies to re- 
search...If he devotes his energies to teaching 
and becomes an excellent teacher, he will gain 
only a local reputation. Since such a reputation 
will be with students rather than with faculty 
colleagues, he is not likely to be offered new 
appointments and may be denied tenure and pro- 
motion within his own institution. 

To hell, then, with the students, and the qual- 
ity of research? Look at it, if you can stand the 
tedium, in the professional journals. Much of it is 
research engaged in only to get enough credit 
cards for tenure. Or, as Jacques Barzun puts it in 
The American University: “On the dizzy heights 
of the academy, projects abound; few are suffi- 
ciently criticized. They are full of wind and water, 
much too overwritten to be seen through—a 
ten-line summary would destroy them.” 

What we have—exceptions admitted — are 
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tenured mandarins. And once they have become 
members of the elect, they continue to pursue 
the life style which has already rewarded them 
with a lifetime job. Here is another nonradical 
voice from the academy. Ronald Bergethon, an 
executive committee member of the commission 
for the independent colleges and universities: 
“The truth is that research is a very convenient 
pretext for the professor who does not want a full 
teaching relationship to his students. Research 
can be a form of withdrawal. It is a form of 
professionalism in which the scholar cultivates 
his colleagues rather than his students. He seeks 
for information to enhance his standing as a 
specialist — instead of exploring with the students 
their capacity for contribution.” 

Administrations are indicted, as they should be, 
for some of what’s wrong with the academy, but 
the fundamental flaw is that real educational 
control is held by tenured faculty who chronically 
oppose changing what is comfortable for them and 
who also don’t give much of a damn about teach- 
ing at all. 

It is their fastnesses of power which have to 
be overcome if the university is going to be bas- 
ically concerned with the needs of students — 
not those of mandarins. It is tenure which so 
far makes this power unassailable. It is tenure 
which prevents accountability. 

This past September, Yale president Kingman 
Brewster focused on accountability. He did not 
believe, he said, that a university president should 
have the equivalent of tenure and he proposed 
instead that his own leadership of the university 
be reappraised in 1971, at which point he will have 
served for seven years. “Accountability is what 
we should be striving for,’ he added, ‘and if 
accountability is to be real (there has to be) some 
regular, understood process whereby reappraisal 
of the competence of administration and the com- 
minity’s confidence in it can be undertaken with- 
out waiting for a putsch or rebellion.” 

But if the administration ought to be account- 
able for its competence, how can any less be ex- 
pected of the real power in the university — the 
tenured faculty? 


5 a FIRST CAME about as a pro- 


tection for professarys so that they would not be 
arbitrarily fired for saying or teaching “‘unpop- 
u.ar’ things. Or arbitrarily fired for any other 
reason. But now there are other sources of pro- 
tection in this regard. If an administration does 
indeed show contempt for human and faculty 
rights, the combined power of the association of 
university professors, the rapidly growing feder- 
ation of college teachers, the various profession- 
al societies (now coming under the control of 
younger, more libertarian men), and the civil 
liberties union can make it exceedingly difficult 
for the offending university to get first-rate 
faculty. Sanctions can be imposed, and further- 
more, just the spreading of the baleful news will 
cut off the supply of high caliber faculty whose 
presence is necessary for the continuance of the 
university’s accreditation. 

But what of those regions where the yahoos in 
the state legislature have the power to cut off the 
funds of state universities which employ faculty 
of “‘subversive” views and intentions? Even the 
possible loss of accreditation may not curb these 
troglodytes. It seems to me that when the atmos- 
phere is that inimical to the most basic tenet of 
education — freedom of expression — sanctions 
have to be sustained until those universities sink 
to the common denominator of the howling legis- 
lators. If by that point the people have not been 
aroused to demand real universities, they will 
have been left with what they obviously want — ex- 
tensions of the prisons they call high schools. 
And mobility now being habitual to the young, 
Students will go to colleges and universities 
in other states. 

I do not think, however, it will come to that. 
I have travelled in enough so-called “backward” 
States to doubt strongly whether the full force of 
sanctions against a state university which has 
been taken over by legislature will leave the 
citizenry passive. Not because of any largescale, 
fierce dedication to free speech, but because 
parents everywhere want credit cards for their 
children which will work. And if a particular 
university's degree has been thoroughly discredit- 
ed because of national opprobrium, the voters, 
will insist that the legislature act to make that 
degree negotiable again. If economic self-interest 
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is threatened, even “suspicious” characters on 
faculties have to be allowed. 

But if tenure is to be abolished everywhere, 
what will be the criteria for accountability? Up 
to a point, Paul Woodring, writing in the Christian 
Science Monitor, has proposed a sensible set of 
guidelines: “Each faculty member should be 
allowed to decide for himself whether he wishes to 
be judged on the basis of his publication, his teach- 
ing, or both. If he chooses to devote a substantial 
portion of his time to research and writing, 
his teaching load should be duced sufficiently to 
enable him to plan his research carefully and 
write well. When he comes up for promotion he 


should be required to give evidence, not merely, 


that he has published a specified number of pa- 
pers, but that he has made a substantial con- 
tribution to the analysis, interpretation, and criti- 
cism of the work of other scholars.”’ 


[ WOULD ADD that promotion is one thing 
and tenure another, and that tenure should be 
done away with. Let the man who is essentially 
involved in research be reappraised at certain 
intervals — maybe every seven years, as King- 
man Brewster has suggested for himself. I would 
also include much more diverse criteria for “‘sub- 
stantial’? research. A social scientist, for instance, 
may have chosen to devote a good deal of time 
to community action work. Or someone involved 
in education may have spent several years help- 
ing start an elementary ‘“‘free’’ schools. Neither 
may want to publish the results in the usual 
“scholarly” fashion. There ought, therefore, to 
be other options: a film; a book intended for a 
wider audience than scholars (which doesn’t 
mean, to say the least, that it would be any less 
substantial); or simply the empirical evidence of 
what that community action or what that 
school has developed into. Let the student-faculty 
committee in charge of promotions spend some 
time observing and seeing for themselves what 
has been taking place. 

Paul Woodring goes on: ‘Those faculty mem- 
bers who choose to be judged by their teaching 
— and in an undergraduate college their number 
should be substantially larger than the first 
group — should, when they come up for promo- 
tion, be expected to give evidence that their teach- 
ing is of superior quality. Such evidence. ..must 
be based in each case upon a distillation of the 
subjective judgments both of students and of 
other faculty members who have observed the 
individual’s teaching. Recent graduates of the 
college, as well as present students, should be 
invited to express their judgments through anony- 
mous questionnaires designed to distinguish the 
more obvious forms of popularity from true 
success as a teacher.”’ 

“By the time a faculty member is ready for 
promotion to full professor,’’ Woodring concludes, 
“many of his former students will be mature men 
and women who will have been out of college long 
enough to be able to look back on their college 
experience in perspective. They know as much 
as anyone will ever know about which teachers 
made a real difference in their lives. Their opin- 
ions should be made available to the deans, de- 
partment heads, or faculty committees who 
make decisions about promotion.”’ 

My own view is that only faculty-student com- 
mittees should have the power to make such de- 
cisions, and again, that promotion not be tenured. 
The teaching professor too should be re-evaluated 
at certain intervals. If you believe that teaching 
is — or should be — one of the most vital functions 
in the society, a corollary conviction ought logic- 
ally to be that teachers should remain accountable 
so long as they teach. Tenure and any real kind 
of accountability are mutually contradictory. 

I noted that Woodring’s proposals are useful up 
to a point. They are, with the additions I suggest- 
ed, at least a beginning toward the breaking up 
of that center of university power which at pre- 
sent is accountable to no one but itself. I would 
then go further. I am convinced that, except for 
scholars, the concept of a full-time university 
professor is itself anachronistic. How can those 
who are teachers, not scholars, keep learning 
enough to teach if they spend all their lives with- 
in the academy? How can they learn enough 
about themselves, about whatever field they’re in. 
from poetry to political science? George Bernard 
Shaw to the contrary, teachers and doers ought 
to be one and the same. 
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“For An Independent Socialist Canada” 


This is the framework of the Wat- 
kins Manifesto in which the policy 
- statements were made. Space does not 

allow for a full reprint. 

_ Qur aim as democratic socialists is 
to build an independent socialist Can- 
ada. Our aim as supporters of the 
New Democratic Party is to make it a 

‘truly socialist party. 

The achievement of socialism a- 
waits the building of a mass base of 
socialists, in factories and offices, on 
farms and campuses. The develop- 
ment of socialist consciousness, on 
which can be built a socialist base, 
must be the first priority of the New 
Democratic Party. 

The New Democratic Party must be 
seen as the parliamentary wing of a 
movement dedicated to fundamental 
social change. It must be radicalized 
from within and it must be radicalized 
from without. 

The most urgent issue for Cana- 
dians is the very survival of Canada. 
Anxiety is pervasive and the goal of 
greater economic independence re- 
ceives widespread support. But econ- 
omic independence without socialism 
is a sham, and neither are meaningful 
without true participatory democracy. 

The major threat to Canadian sur- 
vival today is American control of the 
Canadian economy. The major issue 
of our times is not national unity but 
national survival, and the fundament- 
al threat is external, not internal. 

American corporate capitalism is 
the dominant factor shaping Canadian 
society. In Canada, American econo- 
mic control operates through the for- 
midable medium of the multi-national 
corporation. The Canadian corporate 
elite has opted for a junior partnership 
with these American enterprises. 
Canada has been reduced to a resource 
base and consumer market within the 
American empire. 

The American empire is the central 
reality for Canadians. It is an empire 
characterized by militarism abroad 
and racism at home. Canadian resour- 
ces and diplomacy have been enlisted 
in the support of that empire. In the 
barbarous war in Vietnam, Canada has 
supported the United States through 
its membership on the International 
Control Commission and through sales 
of arms and strategic resources to the 
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American military-industrial com- 
plex. 

The American empire is held to- 
gether through worldwide military 
alliances and by giant monopoly cor- 
porations. Canada’s membership in 
the American alliance system and the 
ownership of the Canadian economy by 
American corporations precludes 
Canada’s playing an independent role 
in the world. These bonds must be cut 
if corporate capitalism, and the social 
priorities it creates, is to be effectively 
challenged. 

Canadian development is distorted 
by a corporate capitalist economy. 
Corporate investment creates and 
fosters superfluous individual con- 
sumption at the expense of social 
needs. Corporate decision-making 
concentrates investment in a few 
major urban areas which become 
increasingly uninhabitable while the 
rest of the country sinks into under- 
development. 

The criterion that the most profit- 
able pursuits are the most important 
ones causes the neglect of activities 
whose value cannot be measured by 
the standard of profitability. It is not 
accidental that housing, education, 
medicalcare and public transportation 
are inadequately provided for by the 
present social system. 

The problem of regional disparities 
is rooted in the profit orientation of 
capitalism. The social costs of stag- 
nant areas are irrelevant to the cor- 
porations. For Canada the problem is 
compounded by the reduction of 
Canada to the position of an economic 
colony of the United States. The for- 
eign capitalist has even less concern 
for balanced development of the 
country than the Canadian capitalist 
with roots in a particular region. 

An independence movement based 
on substituting Canadian capitalists 
for American capitalists, or on public 
policy to make foreign corporations 
behave as if they were Canadian cor- 
porations, cannot be our final objec- 
tive. There is not now an independent 
Canadian capitalism and any lingering 
pretensions on the part of Canadian 
businessmen to independence lack 
credibility. Without a strong national 
capitalist class behind them, Canadian 
governments, Liberal and Conser- 
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vative, have functioned in the inter- 
ests of international and particularly 
American capitalism, and have lacked 
the will to pursue even a modest stra- 
tegy of economic independence. 

Capitalism must be replaced by 
socialism, by national planning of in- 
vestment and by the public ownership 
of the means of production in the in- 
terests of the Canadian people as a 
whole. Canadian nationalism is a re- 
levant force on which to build to the 
extent that it is anti-imperialist. On 
the road to socialism, such aspirations 
for independence must be taken into 
account. For to pursue independence 
seriously is to make visible the neces- 
sity of socialism in Canada. 

Socialism is a process and a pro- 
eram. The process is the raising of 
socialist consciousness, the building of 
a mass base of socialists, and a stra- 


tegy to make visible the limits of 


liberal capitalism. 

While the program must evolve out 
of the process, its leading features 
seem clear. Relevant instruments for 
bringing the Canadian economy under 
Canadian ownership and control and 









Green Acres Day Camp 


Montreal's courtry day camp” 


for altering the priorities established 
by corporate capitalism are at hand. 
They include extensive public control 
over investment and nationalization 
of the commanding heights of the 
economy, such as the key resource 
industries, finance and credit, and 
industries strategic to planning our 
economy. Within that program, work- 
ers’ participation in all institutions 
promises to release creative energies, 
promote decentralization, and restore 
human and social priorities. 

The struggle to build a democratic 
socialist Canada must proceed at all 
levels of Canadian society. The New 
Democratic Party is the organization 
suited to bringing these activities into 
acommon focus. The New Democratic 
Party has grown out of a movement 
for democratic socialism that has deep 
roots in Canadian history. It is the 
core around which should be mobiliz- 
ed the social and political movement 
necessary for building an independent 
socialist Canada. The New Democratic 
Party must rise to that challenge or 
become irrelevant. Victory lies in 
joining the struggle. 
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Call the camp office 
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1969 was the year of the 
superstars and the blockbust- 
er album. You sold your al- 
bum on your fame or you were 
fantastically promoted. Look 
at the competition. The Bea- 
tles lost a member but buried 
their griefin marketing Abbey 
Road. The Stones toured the 
US and excited everyone with 
Let It Bleed. Blood, Sweat & 





Tears were hyped as “jazz 
rock’’; Creedence Clearwater 
crawled out of the bayou 
swamps dripping green; while 
Johnny Winter was the “whit- 
est black-blues singer’’. Mean- 
while in two discs Led Zepp- 
lin got more out of “heavy” 
than anyone since Sidney 
Greenstreet. Even in the rela- 
tively new field of country- 
rock you had to have the fame 
of Bob Dylan, the Band, or 
Crosby, Stills and Nash to 





The Nice “Everything as Nice as 





make it. Nobody purchased 
Delaney, Fonnie& Friends. 
Who? 

Yeah, The Original Delaney, 
Bonnie & Friends: Accept No 
Substitute (Elektra). The al- 
bum must be at least six 
months old, but ve met very 
few people who’ve even heard 
of it. It’s one unpretentious 
product that lost out in the 
hypscramble. The album is a 
Country & Rhythm & Blues 
showcase for the vocal and in- 
strumental talents of husband 
and wife lead singers and 
their band. The songs range 
from “group-peace” hymns 
like ‘“We’ve Got to Get Our- 
selves Together” to simple 
love songs such as “Love Me 
A Little Bit Longer’ to The 
Band-echoes of “Gift of Love” 
to a gospel piece “Soldiers 
of the Cross” that combines 
“Rise and Shine and Give God 
Your Glory” and “This Little 
Light of Mine” in perfect part- 
nership. 


Before anyone would think 
Delaney and Bonnie, a hip 
Sonny & Cher because of their 


DELANEY ang BONNIE 


simple love songs, I should 
mention that the band was 
once signed to Stax-Volt, and 
Bonnie (the only white ever 
to tour with the Ikettes)’s 
vocal styling on songs like 
‘“When the Battle is Over” 
is definitely negroid. Besides 
this, Delaney and guitarist 
Leon Russell know how to ar- 
range for a band of two gui- 
tars, plano, organ, bass, tenor, 
trumpet, and drums with 
occasional strings so _ that 
everything comes out as it’s 
supposed to. The only out- 
outstanding instrumental 
work features a honky-tonk 
piano which is as much a part 
of country music as blues. 
It was supposed to be this 
way, the music doesn’t over- 
power you but fit the lyrics 
like a ball and socket. 
Neither are the lyrics that 
outstanding. When analyz- 
ed they are but plain rural- 
love ditties with Delaney & 
Bonnie’s country inflections 
sometimes making it imposs- 
ible to interpret them. But 
as I said about the music, this 
is the way it is supposed to be, 


NOOK 


RECORDS 
by Ken Waxman 


which) is also a welcome musician, 


no part is greater than the 
whole, each carefully match- 
ed together. This philosophy 
especially shows up in the 
intelligent use of strings. Most 
rock arrangers are so hung up 
by the sound of many strings 
that they lose all sense and 
unnecessarily construct huge, 
neo-classical showpieces for 
their minutes-long pieces. 
Delaney on the other hand 
uses them as background 
and to echo important 
points, something like his use 
of the chorus. The last per- 
fect string scoring I remem- 
ber before this was James 
Brown’s “It’s A Man’s, Man’s 
World.” 

Finally there’s the use of 
the chorus, and the flow. 
Bonnie obviously learned 
well from her time in the 
Ikettes. The back-up voices 
are used as a point of refer- 
ence and amplification rather 
than attempting to project 
ersatz ‘soul’ (an already 
much-maligned term). The 
flow is the overall thematic 
mix that orders the tracks. 
Very few records are so con- 
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suructed that the pattern nat- 
urally juxtaposes the “per- 
fect’”’ tracks after each other 
(examples of this are The No- 
torious Byrd Brothers and 
The Soft Machine). Accept 
No Substitute is one of these. 
Each track fades off with a 
note that heralds the next 
tune. 

That’s the album. Country 





harmony, sterling instrumen- 
tal work, and a thought out 
whole. Take your Led Zepplin 
money and pick this one up. 
After all, they’re now on Atco 
so they can record with Eric 
Clapton. This disk doesn’t 
have that name. Just fine, 
fine music. You should hear it. 

P.S. Bonnie has lately gain- 
ed some new fame by sing- 
ing as “Mary Clayton” on 
“Gimmie Shelter’ on Let It 
Bleed. 





Mother Makes It” (Immediate LMOCS 
-102) 


Nothing is really truly original, es- 
pecially in Rock'n'Roll, yet the Nice 
have successfully combined so many 
influences that they now have an ex- 
cellent, if not unique or readily iden- 
tifiable, sound. As  avante-garde 
groups are supposed to (according to 
their publicity), Nice takes elements 
of classical, folk and especially jazz 
and blends it intelligently into an at- 
tractive mix. Any extra instruments 
are added only if necessary, and the 
engineering, both “live” and in the 
studio is faithful to the band. 

The band’s artistry can be seen in 
it’s treatement of Tim Hardin’s “‘Hang 
on to a Dream’. The piece starts off 
with a classical-piano beginning, 
goes into the verses sung in folk-sty!e 
then continues with Wynton Kelly-like 
jazz piano improvisations, and ends 
with the melody again. Keith Emerson 
Obviously has his groundings in 
“classical” music, and his organ — 
playing is arelieffrom the batterR &B 
school. His piano work is legitimately 
funky and sounds like the work of 
Mose Allison or one of Miles Davis’ 
pianists. The drummer (either Jack- 


Sonor Dawson, Ing Noles, Jon} say_shespectors of theirprimeval models. 


one whose polyrhythms are much 
more palatable than the bang, bang, 
bang of most time-keepers. All the 
arrangements, done by the group 
themselves show a familiarity with the 
music and a basic of knowledge of 
how to construct it for the maximum 
effect. 

The only weak links in the entire 
structure are the strange, soft vocals. 
But perhaps it’s a characteristic 
style (the Soft Machine, another Brit- 
ish jazz/rock band, sounds similiar) 
rather than a liability. Anyhow it’s the 
sterling instrumental work that con- 
trols the album. 

This is definitely something to pick 
up if you’re interested, in jazz, in 
rock, in jazz-rock fusions or just good 
music. 


Grand Funk Railroad 
(Capital ST-307) 
Humble Pie “As Safe as Yesterday 
Is” (Immediate LMOCS-101) 


“ON Time 


There is a definite ‘‘1969” rock 
music sound involving fuzz, forefront 
bass, freight train drumming and 
soaring, clenched, lead vocalizing. 
And yet while Grand Funk and Hum- 
ble Pie are viable ‘‘modern”’ groups, 


haunt them. Granted they have 
chosen the best to emulate (Eric 
Clapton, Stevie Winwood, Eric 


Clapton and their various groups), 
but while the sound is excitingly lis- 
tenable, it’s just so familiar. 

Grand Funk is American and Hum- 
ble Pie British. This shows up on their 
discs, with Grand Funk attempting a 
more R&B oriented sound while Hum- 
ble Pie opts for a cleaner ‘“‘white’’ 
resonance. Mark Farner (Funk’s 
lead vocalist)’s voice resembles 
Stevie Winwood’s at some times and 
Jack Bruce’s at others, but his voice 
isn't distinctive enough for command- 
ing presence. The back-up vocals 
are a la Traffic, while the forefront 
bass and scream guitar stylings de- 
tract little for the Cream impression. 
The album even has a marathon Gin- 
ger-Baker-type drum solo by Don 
Brewer which affects me the same as 
any drum_ solo-negatively. While 
Farner’s lyrics do rise to originality 
with the sexual allusion of “Time 
Machine”, his other efforts are merely 
derivative love and trouble songs. !n 
the last analysis, the disc produce 
foot tapping, but nearly everything 
can cause locomotion. . 

In Contrast to Grand Funk’s modal 
trio sound, Humble Pie sounds more 


like Traffic. The blended harmony and. 





stop / start rhythm were unique to that 
group and the sound of vocalist Steve 
Marriott's voice is very close to Stevie 
Winwood’s. The band has the same 
kind of hard drumming as Grand Funk 
as well as the characteristic choppy 
guitar and bass feel. However this 
band is a bit more varied besides 
its Traffic-motion and features Indian 
and English Balladic influences as 
well. The Beatles’ new approach to 
Fifties Rock’n’Roll has even affected 
them, while one song ‘‘Alabama '69”’, 
is a Country & Western piece with a 
Band-like fadeout. This record would 
probably sound best on stereo tape, 
playing along as you drove your car, 
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English 
Theatre 
in 
Montreal 


Believe it or not, the English 
theatre is alive and living in 
Montreal, but is not “‘well’’, ac- 
cording to some of this city’s 
prominent theatre people. This 
reporter set out to interview 
some of these people for the 
following survey. 

Arleigh Peterson is the direc- 
tor and jack-of-all-trades for 
the Revue Theatre. He has 
worked in the Theatre for the 
past twenty-two years, and has 
spent some of that time working 
in television, where he did ‘‘The 
Lyric Bard’, a production de- 
signed for T.V.’s “Shoestring 
Theatre”. 

Formerly from New York, 
Peterson believes that Montreal 
will never become a centre for 
English theatre, but he is deter- 
mined to make Montreal a suc- 
cess, by reaching the audiences 
with contemporary Canadian 
productions that show “what's 
happening”. He wants the Cana- 
dian audience to be able to 
identify themselves in_ the 
shows. He says that the Revue 
Theatre must be Canadian. 

The Revue Theatre is the only 
one in Montreal which presents 
strictly experimental work. It 
seats 140, but during the week 
there is never a full capacity. 





However, on Friday and Satur- 


Dutchman 


The Sadye Bronfman centre 
is staging two plays; The 
Dutchman by Leroi and The 
Indian Wants the Bronx by 
Israel Horovitch.. Both plays 
deal with the interaction of man 
in society, but each deals with 
this problem in a unique way. 

After a preliminary hassle with 
checking, the somewhat mixed 
audience proceeded to drift into 
the theater. The atmosphere 
which greeted the newcomers 
was one of warmth and congeni- 
ality sufficient enough to erase 
any irritation which arose from 
the previous hassle. Dutchman 
begins with the sound of a sub- 
way, whistling in the theater. The 
lights on stage rise to reveal a 
man reading on a subway car. 
Simple props give way to intri- 
cate plot. 

The Dutchman deals with, as 
Eldridge Cleaver says “ofay 
watching” more specifically, the 
ignorant myths which surround 
the white woman/black man re- 
lationship. The “highly intel- 
lectual white man” versus the 
“black sex machine” become the 
puppet roles to which they must 
succumb. 

Lula, the white girl was played 
by Frances Hyland, the black 
man Clay, was portrayed by 
Vernon Washington. Although 
Washington was a bit shakey in 
the beginning, he quickly gained 

continued on page 16 





day nights there is almost a full 
house. 

Arleigh says that we here 
must re-evaluate the theatre sys- 
tem and attract the younger au- 
dience. The older audience 
(35-50), are turning back to the 
theatre, wanting something new 
and stimulating. Musicals, with a 
loose structure and theme, like 
Broadway’s “Hair’, are growing 
in great proportions, and Mr. 
Peterson is planning to try 
something like it in the future. 
The older musicals are out; 
‘Hair’, and “Calcutta” are in. 
He believes that the musical 
theatre needs more regional 
development, and insists on live 
musicians. 

The potential talent that 
Peterson mentioned, lies in our 
universities and high schools. 


“A. Anita Colman 


Out of these institutes will come 
the pros of the next decade. But 
because Montrealers have no 
confidence in a new theatre 
which is Canadian, the theatre 
here can never hope to reach the 
point of the United States. 
However, he is confident that the 
reputation of the Revue Theatre 
will spread, and that anything 
that is done here will be tried off 
Broadway. He has big plans for 
promotion towards this. step. 

The people working on Mr. 
Peterson’s productions, are, for 
the most part, trained by him. 
He believes an actor must know 
everything about the theatre, and 
conducts an experimental move- 
ment workshop, while, at the 
same time, demonstrates the 
technical aspects of the theatre. 

Arleigh Peterson’s problem 


right now is money. He has 
hopes for a government subsidy 
which is hard to come by. If, 
however, the funds are granted 
and promotion plans formed, his 
Revue Theatre will receive the 
recognition and audience it de- 
serves. 


McGill’s Theatre | is also 
working on experimental levels. 
It has a mime group which 
presents little episodes, and a 
“Sandwich Theatre” which pre- 
sents a new play every week. 

The spokesman for McGill’s 
Theatre {, when asked about the 
role of English theatre in Mont- 
real, said that it is developing 
slowly, but at this time there is 
no established theatre here. He 
believes that it needs dedicated 
players with government subsi- 
dies to sponsor them. 

Productions like ‘Hair’, which 
are in free-form, are most 
powerful. He believes that the 
musical shows of this generation 
should involve more back- 
ground, perhaps with the use of 
slides and other projecting 
devices. The trend now is to get 
away from a set script, and to 
improvise and just do what do 
what you feel like doing. 

Mr. Peacock, of the National 
Theatre School, believes that, 
in spite of the population ratio in 
Montreal, the Instant Theatre is 
growing. Students here are given 
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some improvisational training, 
but the emphasis is still on play- 
wrights, and certain texts. They 
are required to study Canadian 
works as well. Peacock says that 
the old musicals are out, while 
“Hair’ is in, and that the New 
York productions are here to 
stay. 

The growth in Montreal, says 
Mr. Duval of Place des Arts, is 
very slow, and the potential is 
very hard to believe. Canadian 
productions are difficult to fore- 
see. The ladder is hard to climb. 
He is sure we have good poten- 
tial, and that investigation is 
needed. (That seems to be 
everyone's view). 

When Duval was asked about 
the role of musicals, he replied 
that there is still a good market 
for them. The field of the per- 
forming arts is going through a 
phase, heading towards the ex- 
perimental, and against a black 
and white concept, which, he 
feels, is a change for the better. 


The question still remains 
unanswered — ‘“‘Where is the 
English theatre in Montreal 


going?” The potential exists, but 
the confidence is nil. We cannot 
hope to reach the point of the 
U.S. but with a little faith, Mont- 
real might develop as a thriving 
centre for the performing arts in 
the next century. 


Marlene Gerson 


(Ed. Note: Sir George and 
Loyola also have thriving thea- 
trical sections. At Sir George 
there are The Georgian Players, 
which put on conventional pro- 
ductions such as the upcoming 
The Boyfriend and, The Theatre 
Arts Section, which put on more 
experimental work, such as Gor- 
don Fisher’s recently produced 
Rite.) 


The Indian 
wants 
the Bronx 


The Indian Wants’ The 
Bronx. Early fall. A deserted 
street-in a slum area of New 
York. Three characters; Murph 
(Don Scanlan), Joey (David 
Clement), and the Indian (Errol 
Sitahal). The play encompasses 
these characters intereacting 
to something foreign — each 
other. 

Murph and Joey are two young 
men who desperately try to over- 
come the alienation they experi- 
ence not only to their environ- 
ment but also within themselves. 
Horovitz with great perception 
brings out the conflict within 
Murph and Joey, the tough guy 
versus the’ sensitive com- 
passionate boy. Joey revealed 
himself very quickly when des- 
cribing their social worker: “She 
gets paid. It’s not as if she wants 


One is made aware of a mons- 
trous fear, a fear of being alone. 
This is possibly the ultimate 
danger, for aloneness lends to 
melting of facades, thinking for 
yourself to the extent of reveal- 
ing hidden emotions. David 
Clement (Joey) revealed this 
aspect of the play superbly. 


continued on page 16 
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Where do you begin to re- 
view a play like Rite? For one 
thing is it really a play? For 
another can it really be re- 
viewed ? 

Anyway the performance | 
saw was -the concluding one 
and, from what | can gather, 
different from all the rest. 

Rite is essentially an ex- 
ample of the play as ritual. 
Most big paper reviews (es- 
pecially the Gazette) panned 
“Rite” as being incompre- 
hensible and _ mercilessly 
prolonged. 

Granted it did notsymbolize 
the birth of a new Beckett or 
a child of Grand Guignol and 


Rite was notaplay, butmore 
of a pagan ritual that goes 
berserk, explodes, and be- 
comes a multilevel riot scene, 
with something in it for every- 
body. It’s too bad that this 
review appears. four days 
after the show has closed, 
because “Rite” is nothing 
if not a purely subjective ex- 
perience, and anyway one 
persons subjective _ inter- 
pretation falls short of ex- 
pressing the thing itself. 

It was written by Gordon 
Fisher, astudentin Sir George 
Fine Arts, and involves ‘a 
lengthy and complex cere- 
mony performed by a strange 
troupe of humans with wildly 
painted eyes and incredible 
Afros, dressed in narrow pan- 
els of coloured cloth tied to- 
gether atthesides withnarrow 
strips of material. Sevenvestal 
virgins follow them onto the 


the Theatre of the Absurd. 
However it was not nearly as 
bad as it was reputed to be. 

The curtain opens on a blue 
lit stage. The sound system 
pfoduces Electric Bath. A 
series of in intricate ritualic 
modern dances areperformed 
between columns of Inca 
priests, high priestesses and 
white robed Vestals. There is 
an apparent human sacrifice, 
an apparent crucifixion, an 
apparent mourning .session, 
apparent rape, apparent vio- 
lence and finally apparent re- 
joicing. Almost everything is 
done in mime. 

Sitting smugly in my front 


stage, and do all the things 
you would expect from vestal 
virgins: i.e. dance and smilé 
gracefully, to music from 
Switched-On Bach. 

The citizens, more aris- 
tocratic and coldly dignified, 
simply look on, until eventual- 
ly one virgin is single out to be 
sacrificed. A trace of sup- 
pressed inner madness 
comes out in the way the girl 
is examined by one or two of 
them before being led up to 
the altar. There is something 
insane about these people, 
something more than just the 
painted faces and _ weird 
clothes. Theircoldnesscomes 
to seem faintly like cruelty. In 
their painstakingly elaborate 
clothes, each one slightly 
different from the rest and 
still the same, they are totally 
engaged in the task of being 
decorative. 
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row seat | was collating data 
like a computer and translat- 


- ingthesymbolic output. Ah-ha 


so that’s what it means! The 
Inca-type priests must be 
symbolic of. pre-Christian 
blood religion. The Messiah 
is, of course, Christ. The post- 
crucification Mourning Mime 
is symbolic of the Death- 
oriented Christianity that 
haunted the world for two 
thousand years. The violence 
— the result of a mammoth 
collective guilt complex. The 
final rejoicing scene the final 
rejection of Christianity — 
and, strangely enough, in the 
act rejecting it, finding it. 

After completing my nice 
little pattern | was all set to 
go. Then the play began. 

The ritual that had begun 
with intricate, exquisitely 
slow movement between 
robed players eventually en- 
compassed almost half the 
audience. The priests, priest- 
esses and Virgins lept off the 
stage and began dragging the 
audience out from their plush 
seats and on to the stage. 

A Virgin asked me if | want- 
ed to join in and soon the two 


NOOK 
THEATRE 


II 
RITE 


But you get glimpses of 
corruption. After the virgin is 
sacrificed, and the Christ 
figure appears on the scene 
and gets sacrificed in turn, 
you’re not surprised to view 
the collapse of the dignified 
civilized exterior, the result- 
ing orgy sequence, and the 
gradual retreat of the players 
from the stage and into the 
audience. 

If the play has any mes- 
sage, it is a religious one. But 
it remains indistinct, full of 
apparent contradictions. Who 


are the painted people sup- | 


posed to represent? It’s dif- 
ficult to locate them in any 
historical time and place; in 
fact at first it'seems that they 
might not be earthlings at all. 

Or they might be Atlanteans 
of the era when Atlantis was 
in decline and black magic 
was practicedopenlyin public 
ceremonies. Or perhaps they 
are people from the future. 

But even if they are cold, 
the people are not completely 
inhuman. Initially they accept 
the Christ when he arrives, 
and it is only on the orders of 
the high priest and priestess 
that they eventually crucify 
him. Their horror afterwards, 
and the destructive Baccha- 
nal scene, are things you can 


\ 
of us were running up the 
aisles soliciting even more 
spectators to join in. 

The stage one time was 
occupied by more than a hun- 
dred people. People were 
dancing, laughing and clap- 
ping until the entire theatre 
shook. The evening ended in 
a blast of Living Theatre. 

After it was over the play 
seemed to take on a new 
dimension. My interpretation 
of the text (right or wrong) 
seemed to have become ir- 


empathize with. But what is 
Fisher trying to say, other than 
that human beings are partly 
evil and savage? 

As far aS any message is 
concerned, Rite says nothing 
new and nothing terribly pro- 
found. What you are left with, 
when the plot is examined, is 
a rather trite formula, sort ofa 
pseudo-religious myth. 

What redeems it is the fact 
that the play is visually very 
rich. Thedancingisvariedand 
quite good. There are many 
things happening in various 
places at various times, Com- 
municating feeling on a lot of 
different levels. Love and 
madness, vanity and bewil- 
derment, joy and terror. And 
always the strange people in 
their incredible costumes, 
dancing collectively, killing 
collectively, and mourning 


collectively, only half aware 
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relevant. The final scene, the 
happening, seemed to be the 
justification of the play. The 
play lived at the same moment 
you did and once it was over 
it ceased to exist. 

if you didn’t see “Rite” then 
so far as you are concerned 
it never happened. It was a 
human experience and not 
something that bored school 
children will read three hun- 
dred years from now. 


MARK HARRIS 


of themselves or of their own 
actions. 

You can easily get into that, 
and see yourself in the mix- 
ture of childlike confusion and 
cynical detachment that mo-. 
tivates them. You can fan- 
tasize about how it would be 
if people like ourselves, onthe 
threshold of an automated, 
leisure-oriented, abundantly 
sensual socialistic society, 
were to become as colourful, 
Ornate, and proud as these, 
and if we could go around 
being Theatre to each other. 

As the rite ended, the au- 
dience was invited to join the 
players dancing on the stage 
and in the aisles. When you 
come down to it, this is pure 
genius. Invitation to the 
Dance: an invitation to people 
to be people together. 


ANNE MCLEAN 
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Stan Hoilander 


This is the first article in a 
479 part series dealing with 
the life of the foremost reporter 
in the history of ‘‘The Georgian”. 
To gather data for this series 
the author went as far north as 
New Bordeaux and as far east 
as Bordeaux Jail. 


It was many years ago that 
Hyman and Faigy Kagruntaro- 
vichi settled on their small farm 
in the Laurentian Lowlands. 
They were a middle-aged child- 
less couple, recently emigrat- 
ed from the south-east part of 
the north-west corner of Lithu- 
ania. One night they heard a 
rumbling in the sky, so jarring, 
it gave those who listened the 
impression that they were in an 
earthquake zone. Hyman looked 
out the window in time to see 
that it was a satellite careening 
from the sky headed for his pas- 
ture, which was causing the 
disruption. Hyman and Faigy 
rushed out to find it was a giant 
Chef. Boy-Ar-Dee can with the 
inscription “Made on the planet 
Krappedon’’, stamped out on 
the bottom. Seeing this, Faigy 
went back into the house and 
called together ail the cock- 
roaches to help bring the can 
into the house. 

On opening the Chef Boy-Ar- 
Dee can they were amazed to 
find a set of Siamese twins join- 
ed at the peanus. (Remember, 
Hyman was a Planter). Hyman’s 
prompting of the twins to speak 
was more than successful. 
They didn’t speak — they sang: 
‘Ravioli, we love ravioli. Ravi- 
oli’s lots of fun to eat.”” Because 
the twins kept bumping into 
each other any time they tried 
to walk, the Kagruntarovichis 
decided to name them Clotz 
and Yotz. 

About a year later Hyman 
took sick and could no longer 
competently support a wife, two 
new found children and eight 
thousand three hundred twen- 
ty seven cockroaches. Food 
became so scarce in the house- 
hold that the cockroaches had 
to eat Yotz to sustain them- 
selves. 

Getting to the point of des- 
peration, Hyman pillaged neigh- 
bouring farms. Due to a lack of 
practice and planning he was 
caught and sentenced to a year 
in prison. After only a month 
of incarceration he escaped and 
settled down away from his 
Laurentian Lowlands home, un- 
der an assumed name and was 


Dutchman 
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ground, and in fact the intensity 
of the play was best revealed by 
him. His soliloquy completely 
captured the audience; gripping 
the senses of all present. Unfor- 
tunately however, Miss Hyland 
was unable to equal Washing- 
ton’s intense, natural portrayal. 
it was impossible to escape the 
fact that Miss Hyland was “act- 
ing” the part of Lula whereas 
Washington became Clay. 
Jones shows great awareness 
of the hopeless frustrations the 
black man must face in trying to 
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soon joined by Faigy and Clotz. 
From then on they were known 
as Mr. and Mrs. Hyman Kunt 
and their son Clark of Pubicville. 

Everything was going well 
until the time came for young 
Clark Kunt to be sent to school. 
In the few years that passed 
since his arrival from Krappe- 
don, he was using only a few 
select words. Acded to “Ravioli, 
we love ravioli’, he was now 
singing, ‘‘We’re having Beef- 
aroni’’. 

The truth-of the matter, was 
that Clark Kunt was endowed 
with the virtue of brilliance, yet 
he would act stupid to conceal 
his superiority—-a schyzoid 
of sorts. His incognito person- 
ality caused him to be known as 
STUPIDBOY, (and later in life 
as STUPIDMAN), ail through 
his grade school and high 


Roe: LP ee 
live up to an ignorant myth per- 
petrated by the weakness of 
white society. The play is mov- 
ingly realistic in its portrayal of 
this theme. 


Indian 


continued from page 14 


Don Scanlan as Murph dis- 
plays the character of the uni- 
versal tough guy. who can. only 
prove his own worth through 
violence. Being the strongest is 
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STUPIDMAN! 


school career. His claim to fame 
was thirty-four percent 1.Q. 
which he attributed to Ma Kunt, 
who was of Polish ancestry. 
He started off progressively by 
failing his first examination in 
grade one. It was a urine test. 
Whenever he was asked a ques- 
tion, Clark would reply with an 
interrogative, “AH?’ One day 
he paid a visit to his physician. 
During the medical the doctor 
asked him to say AH. The an- 
swer was a pert — DUH. 

During this time he devel- 
oped a solid cultural taste. He 
found something in common 
between himself and Rembranat 
the painter. Sam Rembrandt 
painted the traffic lines better 
than anyone else in Pubicville 
could. 

Clark Kunt’s intrinsic per- 
sonality was astoundingly pre- 
~~ wie rem We ; GIS ad 
therefore ‘‘making it’. Murph, 
also posseses a hidden conflict. 
He must act out a role; a “game” 
he must continually play. Scan- 
lan sincerely lived the part and 
succeeded in transferring 
Murph’s entire personality to the 
audience. 


The Indian becomes the cen- 
tre of tension between Joey and 
Murph. Errol Sitahal’s remark- 
able acting shows the turmoil 
and confusion he experiences. 

lronically humorous,-. Horo- 
vitz’s The Indian Wants The 
Bronx shows great perception 
and insight into the minds of two 
confused young men. 


Emil Grunberg 





cocious. In his first year in grade 
one he was already conning the 
members of the opposite sex at 
the higher levels, (take that any 
way you want to), when he could 
figure out what the opposite sex 
was. His second time around in 
grade two saw him counter- 
feiting baseball trading cards. 
Clark also became the first per- 
son on his block to bootleg 
rumballs. His lucrative income, 
from the sale of such items, was 
spent on an electric ejacula- 
tor. He tried to bring his physi- 
cal capabilities to a level equal 
to that of his mental capabilities. 

In high school young Clark 
became the first person to dis- 
cover that Lois Liverlips was 
the first girl ever in Pubicville 
High who would sell her body, 
and so, the charity in his heart 
brought him to open an agency 





for Lois and other such girls. 

Clark Kunt was endowed with 
a unique ability. He had V-RAY 
Vision. This enabled him to look 
at any girl and tell if she was or 
wasn’t a Virgin. If she was, he 
did profess a quickie cure to 
the dreaded disease. 

Thanks to a large donation 
from the Warsaw Fellowship 
Fund for Academic Excellence, 
he was able t9 continue his ed- 
ucation after high school. (Do 
not be misled and assume a 
contradiction. Even though 
Clark showed himself as an in- 
tellectual moron by Canadian 
standards, he was brilliant by 
the Polish criterion. He placed 
first in the province in his chem- 
istry matric. Clark got a twenty- 
four, with no one getting a low- 
er centile.) With his scholar- 
ship he elected to continue his 
education in the technical field. 
Kunt signed for a _ two-year 
course in elevator operating, 
majoring in routes. After failing 
Doors 211: “The Proper Open- 
ing and Closing of Doors”, four 
times, he was thrown out for 
a year and told to return when 
he had matured. 

Entering the cold cruel out- 
side world with a _ thorough 
Knowledge of Jim Morrison’s 
oral and anal openings he had 
not the slightest idea of where 
to turn. 

One day he stumbled into 
“The Georgian offices seeking 
only the lowliest work avail- 
able — Editor. Instead, he be- 
came the most important per- 
son on the staff. His journalis- 
tic ability caused him to become 
a front page, first line contri- 
butor. He became known as 
wild-freak mannered Clark Kunt 
for his impressively short and to- 
the-point but almost radical con- 
tributions. He was the man 
whose responsibility it was to 
date each issue. For years he 
dated the offset with the year 
1969. That accounts for the 
“radical” label. 

Clark married Bernice Ingrid 
Grace Ficklepickle, after be- 
coming secure in his job with 
The Georgian. Instead of trying 
to get through her complicated 
name he refers to her by her 
initials. 

Clark is still on The Georgian 
staff and we hope he will be 
for many years to come. We at 
Nook wish Clark, his wife Big, 
son Harry, and daughter Whiffy 
the best of luck. In the spirit of 
Clark may the whole family re- 
main Kunts to the end. 


Canadian University Service Overseas 
invites you to a discussion with 


RETURNED VOLUNTEERS 
Tuesday - February 3, 1970 at 3:00 p.m. 


4824 Cote des Neiges Road, Montreal 


Public Lecture: Friday, January 23rd 
Rural Development in Tanzania 


Prof. Eicher of Michigan State U. 
For location and time call 392-5321 
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Wednesday, January 21, 1970 


The following is an exclu- 
sive interview with John 
Leavened and his wife Ohso 
Foamy, who are presently in 
Montreal for a week-long 
bath-in, part of their world- 
wide campaign against man’s 
pollution and destruction of 
the earth's natural resources. 
My interview took place yes- 
terday in suite 736-B of the 
Green Elizabeth Hotel where 
the couple ts staying. 

Suite 736-B is the GE’s 
spacious, green luxury bath- 
room, about the size of the 
drunk tank at Station One. 
When | arrived, the seventh 
floor hallways were swarming 
with CBC people installing 
extension cords, waiters 
rushing to and fro with trays 
of steaming food, reporters 
trying to sneak past the secu- 
rity people at the door, and 
the usual crowd of young 
girls, many holding littlegreen 
pot plants. Much to the cha- 
grin of the other reporters, | 
merely flashed my Nook card 
and was immediately admit- 
ed to the Leavened suite. 

The first thing | noticed 
upon entering, was a maze of 
tubes leading from the door- 
way to the large green bath 
which lay to the right hand 
side of the room. | later learn- 
edthat some of the tubes were 
providing the bath with a 
constant fresh supply of warm 
water. Others led to a giant 
hookah which stood beside 
the bath. The smell of Orient- 
al incense and bath salts filled 
the air. A large psychedelic 
poster reading “Give Greena 
Chance’”’ decorated the ‘rear 
wall. 

At first | thought the bath 
was empty, but the Leavened 
aide who had led me to one of 
the comfortable bath-side 
seats tugged gently on a 
hookah tube, and John Lea- 
vened’s diving-masked head 
emerged from the mounds of 
bubbles. He greeted me 
warmly and the interview (or 
should | say conversation, as 
talking with John was like 
talking with someone _ l’d 
known all my life) began. To 
retain its original flow and 
beauty, | have left the con- 
versation exactly as it was 
taped. 
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John: “Hullo, you must be the 
fellow from Nook.” 

Nook: “‘That’s right John. Mind 
if | have a toke?”’ 

John: “Course not.”’ 

Nook: “‘l guess | can begin by 
asking a rather general 
ques — hey this is really 
good shit.” 

John: “Yeah. The chap who 
brought up the new jump 
suits from Le Faggot for 
Ohso and me faid it on us. 
He said it’s from Nepal.’ 

Nook: “By the way, where's 
Ohso? Is she under the 
bubbles?” 

Ohso (rising into the atmos- 
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Peace and Lovable John & Ohso doing their thing in the bath. 


by the georgian’s mushroom in exile 
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phere): “Hhmmmmmmmm. 
Oh hello, I’m Ohso. Oh 
John, let’s do that again, 
eh? C’mon.”’ 

John: “Let's waitabit love, 
we're just getting into a 
good rap here.”’ 

Ohso: “OK dear. I'll be wait- 
ing for you. Hee hee. Blug 
blub.”’ 

John: “Sigh....where were 
we now?” 

Nook: “I! was going to ask you 
—you must have been 


asked this hundreds of- 


interviews: 
Jonn Leavened 


and 


Ohso Foamy 


ontheocean and pesticides 
killing off fish and every- 
thing. | mean you can go on 
and on. Well our aim with 
the bath-ins is to focus 
people’s attention on how 
bad the situation is by sym- 
bolically keeping our thing 
clean.” 


Nook: “But | see your cam- 


paign differently from that 
of say conservationists. 
Like your trip is sort of 
religious rather than scien- 
tific: 


times before, but I'm sure John: “That’s right. You see 


some of our readers are not 
hip yet like me to your thing 
— but what is the aim of 
your bath-ins?”’ 

John: “Well as you know, man 


has made rather a mess of 


the earth. | mean look at all 
the factories that dump 
their crud into the rivers, 
and all the smoke that goes 
into the air. Look out the 
window. Oh there isn’t one. 
|! thought there was. And 


then there’s the oil slicks 


Ohso and me feel that we 
were asked to do this thing 
by God. Here I'll put a bit 
more in, | think it’s gone 
out.” 


Nook: “Wow, that’s incred- 


ible. I’m starting to groove 
on your thing.” 


Ohso: “Gublurbb, whippeeee! 


Oh John that feels so 
goooooood.”’ 


John: ‘Um, oh yeah. And, ah, 


you see, if everyone rea- 
lizes where it’s at, andlooks 










inside themselves to see 
where thingsstand between 
them personally and the 
trees and rivers, then they'll 
know how to do their own 
thing and the earth will 
soon..... well, turn back 
into a green paradise.”’ 

Nook: “Wow.” 

Ohso: “Splashhhhh. 
glugg!” 

John: ‘The bath-ins are sort 
of a starting point for this 
Process. Like ripples in 
water, creating a great 
green, clean river!” 

Nook: ‘Have you planned 
more bath-ins?”’ 

John: “As a matter of fact, 
after Montreal we’re going 
to Tokyo where we'll be 
having a big public bath-in. 
Thatshouldbeareal splash. 
Lots of people groovin’ 
together, doing their thing. 
We're going inournewship 
which sprays the ocean with 
detergents to clean up all 
those damned oil slicks.” 

Nook: “Wow. That’s incred- 
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ible.”2 

John: “Here, I'll light it again. 
It doesn’t usually go out. | 
guess Ohso splashed a bit 
of water in it.” 

Nook: “Thanks. Hhhmmm. 
Um, | wanted to know John, 
how you react to your crit- 
ics. | don’t think anyone can 
find fault with your ideals, 
but your methods bug some 
people — not me mind you. 
’'m very hip to your thing. 
It’s like —- did yousee Med- 
ium Cool? Well the point it 


made was a thing like 
King’s assasination im- 
mediately focuses the 


public’s guilt complexes 
on, like racism and every- 
one feels horrified and, 
like, they think let’s be kind 
to the niggers. That eventis 
like a ritualistic purging. 
It's good for the moment 
but people’s hang-ups are 
merely —like they feel 
good that they’re feeling 
bad but they never con- 
front the real issue inside 
themselves. And it’s busi- 
ness as usual the next day. 
What | mean — what your 
critics mean, that is—#is 
that your thing is similar to 
that in effect.” 

John: (bursting inte song to 
the accompanimentofOhso 
beating on his chest with a 
tamborine) “All we are 
sayyyying is give green a 
chance. That’smy message. 
It's so simple that many 
people find it unbelievable. 
Really. That's from our new 
Ohso Splashin’ Bandalbum 
which is coming out soon. 
There’s some special soap! 
powder inside the cover 
so that everyone can have 
their own bath-in at home 
and sing. along with us.” 

Nook: “‘Wow, that’s incred- 
ible.” . 

Ohso:"C’moooonnnnn,John.”’ 

John: “Soon love.” 

Nook: “‘Does anything happen 
to your skin from being in 
the bath for such long peri- 
ods, John?” 

John: “Oh that reminds me. 
We'll be getting our mas- 
sage soon. No, it’s cool. 
But anyway it would be a 
small price to pay for our 
cause. | know, give your 
address to my aide and 
we'll send you a free copy 
of that album when it comes 
out in Britain.” 

Nook: “Wow, that’s incred- 
ible. That’d be really cool 
John.” 





| can still remember clearly 
the feeling | had from being 
with John Leavened at the 
GE. Wow. It was so natural 
and beautiful. And~when | 
left the couple’s suite, a giant 
fellow with a shaved head had 
arrived. He was massaging 
Leavened’s back while John 
chanted Rub -a-Dub- Dub 
softly to himself and fondled 
Ohso’s breasts. 
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The scientist has often been credited with taking a new approach to an old 
and possibly outdated procedure. This year, science students at Sir George 
are living up to this reputation. Here is our version of the customary queen 


contest. 


The lucky winner wil) receive a scholarship to the University of Witchita, 
a night on the town with the Witchita Lineman, a free trip for two to the 
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a guest appearance on Bewitched. 





Allison Harris, B.A. 2/. 


It look much coaxing to get this beauty 
to enter our contest. “‘Most of these con 
tests are based purely on sex alone, and 
that can be a pain in the ass.’ If those are 
your true beliefs Allison, you‘re probably 
going about it the wrong way. 


Donna Moscovitch, 8.N. III 


Obviously lacking any other qualifies, 
Donna is basically an honest girl and in- 
sisted on laying all her cards on the table. 


Unfortunately she had no offers. 





Gloria is one girl who never gives up. In 
this, her 75th beauty contest without a win, 
Gloria was quoted as saying, ‘’Good looks 
run in our family.*’ It seems they ran so 
fast, they ran right by her. 


a 1:00 - 2:00 
3) 2:00-3:00 


3) 3:30 - 4:30 
4) 8:00 p.m. 


You may find this hard to believe, but 
there are more like Louise at home. She 
said, ‘““My family doesn‘t know the meaning 
of the word ‘unattractive’.’’ We figured it 
was due to the poor education system here 
in Quebec. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS - SCIENCE WEEK ’70. 





Monday January 26th: 
12:00 (noon) Opening Ceremonies on the mezzanine 
Biology Club speaker — Dr. Enesco 
Movies — Science S.A. 
(i) Probing for Progress 


(ii) Movin’ 


(iii) The Time and the Place 


Tuesday January 27th: 
1) 10:00 a.m. 
2) 1:00 - 2:00 
3) 2:00 - 4:00 
4) 8:00 p.m. 


Exhibits open 


Exhibits close 


Wednesday January 28th: 
2) 12:00 - 3:00 


Exhibits open 


A.J. MacEachen 


Exhibits close 


Thursday January 29th: 


Movie — Biology Club 
Broomball Game — Science vs Engineering 


Businessman — Student Luncheon at the Lasalle 
Hotel — $2.50 per student. Guest speaker — Hon. 


heart of Transylvania for an unspecified period of time, a lifetime supply of 
top quality, hickory broomsticks, a souvenir copy of Macbeth, personally 
autographed by that famous soul, Jack Silver, a free bag of sandwitches and 


Read the pensketches carefully and cast your vote for the witch of your 
choice during Science Week ’70. 





Terrisa Duzent, B.Eng. V¥/2 


Terrisa is a famous world traveller, has 
spent much of her time Down Under. Un- 
fortunately, under whom still remains a 
mystery to us. 








Physics Club speaker — Dr. Smith 


— 


Tour to National Research Council, Ottawa. 


Returning by 6:00 p.m. — $0.50 per student 


1) 10:00 a.m. Exhibits open 
2) 8:00 a.m. 
3) 8:00 p.m. Exhibits close 
4) 8:00 p.m. 


Friday January 30th: 
10:00 a.m. 
,) 1:00 - 2:00 Biology Club speaker — Dr. Tabah 


Exhibits open 


“Grand Prix’ — $0.99 per person 


Night Out at the Scan — Beer: 5 for $1.25 


I 





3) 2:00 p.m. Hon. John Munro, Minister of Health and 
Welfare speaks on pollution 

4) 3:30 p.m. Exhibits close 

5) 8:00 p.m. Movie — 
— H-110 


ALL ARE INVITED TO JOIN WITH SCIENCE STUDENTS 
IN CELEBRATING SCIENCE WEEK ’70. 
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The nation has recently been subjected to a totally mis- 
leading controversy over questions of urban ‘“‘violence’’ and 
campus ‘unrest’? based on a false dichotomy between 
those who supposedly believe in violence, chaos, and the 
destruction of normal political channels for change and 
those who favor nonviolence, order and democracy. Such 
a simplistic scheme, of course, begs the question: every- 
one who is not an undercover police agent or an outright 
psychotic would of course prefer order to chaos or non- 
violence to violence, if these categories were compatible 
with justice; all would prefer to use routine political 
channels rather than be forced to invent new ones, if 
those channels were indeed open. But they are not. 


The history of the past ten years of Left dissent in Ame- 
rica however has demonstrated that “normal” channels 
close most suddenly when protest centres on any of the 
tal power relations in the society. In every important case, 
movements of protest have gone from the most benign of 
tactics to those that are more troublesome because of the 
intransigence of established power, not because of their 
own degeneracy or protesters’ eagerness for violence. 
SNCC began as a pacifist organization patiently involved 
in voter registration; it ended in a militant avowal of Black 
Power. In the interim, society managed to bust as many 
pacifist heads as militant ones, and the only difference 
was that SNCC began to fight back. The movement for 
campus change began with the nonviolent sit-ins of the 
F'SM at Berkeley, with prayer and song by Joan Baez, but 
liberal Governor Brown called out the troopers all the 
same, and soon the students were showing up with pro- 
tective helmets and occasionally giving back some of what 
they got. The peace movement tried its letter writing 
campaigns and electoral politics, but as it amassed sup- 
port, the elites of the major parties moved decisively to 
prevent a vote on the war in the national election. 

Those who dissent are admittedly more bitter now, and 
increasingly cynical about a Gandhian appeal to the good 
will of men of power; but assertions that they are the pur- 
veyors of violence in this society are a deliberate distortion 
of the facts. 

It is still the police who are the major source of violence 
in American ghettos. The O’Brien case documents the con- 
tention of the Black Panthers that cops are an alien, vio- 
lent force unleashed on the black community, that the 
courts will not convict cops who kill blacks, and that black 
self-defense has become a necessity. 


It is still the U.S. government which is, as Martin Luther 
King said shortly before his death, “the major purveyor of 
violence in the world,” in Vietnam and elsewhere; and it is 
the rankest hypocrisy to focus on student protesters who 
occasionally harass a Dow recruiter, disrupt classes, or 
break the windows of an ROTC building, as seriously com- 
petitive with this officially sanctioned violence. It is also 
quite illogical to argue that all violence is the same, both 
quantitatively and otherwise, for clearly a tomato thrown 
at a Dow recruiter is a very different matter, by any res- 
sonable standards, from napalm thrown upon Viet- 
namese, and no one has yet even spoken about napalming 
Dow Chemical itself, which would certainly be morally 
more justifiable in terms of saving human lives than the 
bombing of Hiroshima or many other grand acts of nation- 
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al policy. Which is just the point: when mass death is of- 
ficially disseminated it is “‘policy,’’ but when a Harvard 
dean is shaken a bit it’s violence.”’ 

The liberal mentality, because it is almost constitutional- 
ly unable to focus on ultimate causes, must focus instead 
on that which is most obvious: ‘tactics. But the central 
question is one of power, not tactics. All government bu- 
reaucracies have their own violence. They call it moral. 
They call it law. Such governments everywhere are united 
in branding those who challenge the legitimacy of their 
laws as purveyors of violence and chaos. Those who have 
power have the police and the courts, and if they do not 
permit channels for a basic challenge to their power, 
then they are the ones who impel the use of illegal tactics. 

The protesters are then left with the choice of remaining 
within the system as an entertainment — the loyal, inef- 
fectual opposition — or thrashing about for ways of rudely 
confronting that system and forcing it to give. This last is 
not a neat alternative; there is much confusion and error 
as men shorn of power attempt “‘by any means necessary” 
to assert themselves. It would be far better if the system 
would simply give way or open up, but it doesn’t. It rather 
becomes more and more oppressive: conspiracy indict- 
ments against the Chicago protesters; long sentences for 
the Presidio ‘“mutineers’’; Smith Act indictments against 
the leaders of the Black Panthers. The ‘“‘mutineers’”’ — who 
simply followed Martin Luther King’s tactics by sitting in a 


circle, holding up fingers in the peace sign while singing . 


“We Shall Overcome” — received harsher sentences than 
all other protesters, even though their tactics were toally 
nonviolent, precisely because they challenged the centre of 
government violence, the army, proving once again that 
it is the challenge to established power and not the choice 
of tactics which is troubling to the men who run this coun- 
try — the “‘they.”’ 


And if there is one thing which separates the protesters 
from those who administer the government or form the 
backlash or are simply apathetic, it is over the recognition 
of the ‘‘they.”’ 


We were all raised on the myth of the egalitarian Amer- 
ican politic: power is diffuse, the political channels permit 
a redress of grievance for all, and what imperfections ap- 
pear from time to time are marginal to the system and 
may be corrected without troubling the whole. But the last 
ten years of government have revealed all too clearly that 
power is highly concentrated in those corporate and poli- 
tical elites which run America, benefit from its empire 
and political status quo and control its unvversities to- 
wards that end. The FSM’ers soon discovered that the 
regents of their university were not simply neutral citizens 
but rather representatives of the top economic corporat- 
ions in the state, from Matson shipping to Pauley oil and 
the Hearst corporation. Vietnam protestors soon learned 
that the war was no accident of American foreign policy 
but rather necessary to the maintenance of the empire, and 
the activities of black militants revealed that racism was 
not a Southern aberration but rather something built 
into the very core of the American experience. And when 
protesters moved beyond marginal criticism to a funda- 
mental challenge to established power they became a re- 
cognized threat — “‘New Left wreckers’’ rather than sin- 
cere reformers. The latter could be abided, even coddled, 
but the former, no matter what their choice of tactics, need 
to be eliminated. They will repress the Left no matter what 
its tactics whenever the Left gets near the jugular — be it 
denying the university to the military, organizing in the 
Army or organizing black people as revolutionaries rather 
than as black capitalists. They will bemoan the Left’s 
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There Is No Middle Ground — 


choice of tactics, but what they really resent is its program 
which challenges prevailing power. 

But nonetheless, the Left ought to be terribly concerned 
with matters of tactics, not because it will convince the 
powerful but because incorrect tactics will confuse the 
majority and make the pogrom easier. It must organize as 
a serious factor in American political life. A-tactic which 
merely confronts without at the same time providing an 
educational basis for organizing those who are most affect- 
ed is obviously to be rejected. Too often radicals seem bent 
on proving their revolutionary ardor in the eyes of their 
family or friends and stressing the degree of their alienat- 
ion rather than the content of their program. Such tactics 
merely indulge one’s sense of cultural uniqueness or po- 
litical impotence, as in the case of the self-annointed 
“Crazies” (who recently disrupted an I. F. Stone talk) and 
other lumpen groups who provide ammunition for the 
enemy, confuse the majority that has a real stake in bring- 
ing about change in America, and force the Left to argue 
endlessly about dubious tactics rather than advancing its 
program. 

The press has chosen to identify the wilder ploys of a 
small majority of radicals (increasingly the work of police 
agents) with the main activity of the movement in order to 
denounce it. But it is the Left which has been the victim of 
violence rather than its purveyor. At SF State, Harvard, 
Cornell and Berkeley, violence was first brought to the 
campus by the police and not the protesters. “ 

The press has also frequently equated civil disobedience 
with violence. It is assumed that the student seizure of a 
campus building is inherently a violent act even if conduct- 
ed peaceably, but that the original purchase of a building by 
trustees (whatever social hardship it may entail) is not — 
even though that purchase could hardly stand were the 
cops not ready to crack the heads of those who acted to 
deny its legitimacy. It was “lawful” and presumably “‘non- 
violent” for the Regents of fhe University of California to 
level the housing in the bohemian student quarter in Ber- 
keley, leaving a square block of dust in its place. But when 
people began planting trees and grass with swings for kids, 
making it a park, the pigs came in. At the request of ur- 
bane Chancellor Roger Heyns, they ripped it up and im- 
prisoned the park within a grotesque iron fence. And the 
cops were lawful and orderly when they used tear gas, 
clubs and shotguns, shooting scores of people at random 
— which was not an example of ‘Pigs Gone Wild,” as the 
headline in one underground paper had it, but rather the 
precise observance of Sheriff Madigan’s orders to shoot, 
issued in compliance with Chancellor Heyns’ directives. 
If Heyns were shot we’d never hear the end of it, but the 
students and street people simply didn’t matter. And those 
who had planted the grass were held responsibee for the 
violence. It proved once again that the game is rigged. 


Neither could the line between ghetto and non-ghetto, 
or have and have-not, stand, were not the police primed by 
law and custom to preserve it. This power arrangement 
works most efficiently if it is not noticed, but it has been 
increasingly revealed as a result of the protesters’ chal- 
lenge to that power. The police are on the offensive; as the 
O’Brien case illustrates, the courts will no longer contain 
their excesses for fear of jeopardizing the very foundation 
of that official violence. But the establishment blows its 
own civilized cover in the process and is then forced to 
develop more obvious and ugly rationalizations for what 
is simply a fast-developing police state. 

There is no longer a middle ground; it is necessary that 
people stand against that official violence, or they become 
responsible for it. 
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The Georgian spark ignited 
into a fire Friday night at 
McGill Winter Stadium as they 
defeated the Bishops Gaiters 
2-1. A stellar performance by 
Bishop goalie Phil Stote was 
the answer to what could have 
been a much higher score for 
our squad. 


Solid performances by both 
goalies in the scoreless first 
period saw both teams play a 
fast, exciting brand of hockey. 

The Georgian offense grew 
stronger as the game progres- 
sed. Ai the 14:11 mark of the 
second period, Bill Ellyett, 
assisted by Jim Webster and 
John Murray, scored with the 
Gaiters short-handed. In the 
closing minute of the period 
with Warren Gill in the penal- 
ty box, Bishops’ Ken Chipman 
scored to tie the game. Twenty 
Georgian shots were fired in 
the second period. Stote of 
Bishops made one of the finest 
saves I’ve ever witnessed, rob- 
ing Mike McNamara from a 
fine scoring opportunity. 


The winning goal came in 
the second minute of the third 
period as John Murray scored 
from Ellyett and McNamara. 
The Gaiters missed some ex- 
cellent chances of scoring on 
“Terrific Tom” Anderson. 
An excess of Bishops penalties 


hampered their attempts even 
more. 

The three stars were well 
chosen by Georgian editor 
Halperin. Bill Ellyett, with 
the hustle of a Bob Sheehan, 
played an outstanding game 
as the first star. Second star 
went to netminder Stote and 
third star to John Murray who 
had the finest weekend of any 
squad member. 

The Georgian style, utterly 
superb and reminisent of 
years gone-by, contributed to 
a ‘spine-tingler’ of a game. 


Saturday night against the 
University of Sherbrooke at 
U of M was comparable to the 
fall of the Roman Empire. 

The Georgian offense start- 
ed strong but it was Sherbroo- 
ke’s Pierre Bordeleau who 
scored first on a weak goal 
that netminder Graham 
Ledger failed to handle. The 
roof further crumpled as 
Mike McNamara was handed 
a game misconduct at the 
seven minute mark. Barry 
Cullen came back to tie the 
game on a sharp angle shot 
at the midway mark of the 
period. Sherbrooke scored 
twice again before the period 
was over, on goals by Gerard 
Langelier and Yvon Robert. 
Ledger had little chance as 
his defense was weakened by 
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the loss of “Mighty Mike’. 

The second period saw a 
shattered Georgian defense 
allow ‘Sherbrooke’s Andre 
Boisvert to score while they 
themselveswereshort-handed. 
A fifth Sherbrooke goal was 
scored by Yvon Robert at the 
10:39 mark. The Georgians 
countered with two picture- 
play goals by John Murray and 
assisted by Bill Ellyett, the 
team’s one-two punch. The 
final second period score was 
a respectable 5-3. 


The third period saw the 
Georgians give their rendition 
of the Keystone Cops with our 
players colliding with each 
other. Sherbrooke’a Marc 
Deslisle and Yvon Vachon 
added two more goals to put 
the game beyond reach. The 
best the Georgians could offer 
were cross-checking and trip- 
ping penalties — all to our 
defensemen. Ray LeCouffe 
seemed more interested in 
fighting than playing the 
game. Although to be com- 
mended for a fine effort, goal- 
tender Ledger was hardly suc- 
cesful at stopping the heavy 
and accurate barrage of 46 
opposing shots. More playing 
time will perhaps give Ledger 
the confidence he needs to 
become a top notch goalie. A 
better defense is also required. 





Aitken Nets 30 as Cagers Win 


Well, the Georgian basket- 
ball squad finally won a ball 
game — maybe. TheGeorgian 
victory is presently being pro- 
tested by the R.M.C. team and 
no word has yet been received 
on the league’s decision. 

The cadets arrived at 
McGill on Saturday with a 
reputation for accuracy, abil- 
ity and aggressiveness. The 
Georgians promptly destroyed 
that myth as they outshot, 
outrebounded and outhustled 
the visitors all afternoon. 

The first half saw fairly even 
basketball played as neither 
team was able to build up a 
solid lead. .Down one point 
after ten minutes, the Geor- 
gians came back to take a 31- 
30 halftime lead. 

The second half belonged to 
the Georgians as the cagers 
outscored the Red and White 
14-0 in the first five minutes 
of the period. The Georgians 
went ahead seventeen points 
at one time but relaxed late in 
the game to allow the visitors 
to close the gap to ten points. 
Final score — 64-54 for the 
Garnet and Gold. 

Top man for the Georgians 
was captain Jim Aitken, who 





Captain Jim Aitken 


had another tremendous after- 
noon. Before the dust had 
settled in the Currie Gym, 
Aitken hooped 30 points and 
hauled in nine rebounds to 
lead both squads in each cate- 
gory. Aitken also found time to 
play his usual great defensive 
game. 

Dave Wilding and Rod Ward 
followed with 8 points each 
and both cagers made their 
presence felt on the boards. 
Jeff Brumner started his first 
game wearing the Garnet and 
Gold and was very effective in 
setting up the Georgians’ 


plays. 

Just about anytime a Geor- 
gian team meets R.M.C., some 
kind of hassle develops. 
Saturday’s game was no ex- 
ception as cadet coach Har- 
greaves left mumbling about 
a protest. Hargreaves, con- 
tending that the Georgians 
had too many men in the line- 
up, indicated he would bring 
the matter up with the OSL. 

GEORGIAN SCORING: J. 
Aitken, 30; R. Ward, 8; D. 
Wilding, 8; P Tulk, 7; P. Har- 
grove, 6; J. Brumner, 3; A. 
McQuade, 2. 

COURT SHORTS: Geor- 
gians had to do without the ser- 
vices of Richie Campoli, who 
is suffering from a painful 
achilles tendon. . .hopefully 
the sharpshooting guard will 
be back in action this weekend 
.,. the usual 23'4* fans were 
on hand to cheer for the 
cagers....the enthusiasm of 
Karl Eliason and the rest of the 
Georgian bench almost made 
up for the disappointing at- 
tendance. . .next game for the 
Georgians takes place on 
Friday when the court five 
host Sherbrooke at Loyola... 
tapoff time is 8:00 P.M. 





NEXT WEEK IN SPORTS 


Friday, 7:00 Hockey vs. Waterloo at Pte. Claire 
Friday, 8:00 Basketball vs Sherbrooke at Loyola 
Tuesday, 8:00 Basketball vs Loyola at Loyola 
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Len Lewin (19) and Ray LeCouffe protect the Georgian goal. 
Goalie Ledger looks on. 
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Sherbrooke goalie robs John Murray on excellent scoring 
chance 





Pucksters Rip Mac, 9-1 


The Georgian Hockey squad got it all together Monday 
night, and smashed the MacDonald Clansmen 9-1 at the forum. 
The game was riddled with penalties, goals, fights, great 
net saves and a crew of drunken engineers; the fan was cer- 
tainly not disappointed. The score was an indication of the fun 

everyone had. 

The Georgian offense was dynamite from the start. Don. 
Pierce opened the scoring at 6:05 and several seconds later 
Barry Cullen made it two zip. At the fifteen-minute mark, Bill 
Ellyett, who showed his constantly fine hustle, skated right 
through the Macdonald team to score the third and final goal 
of fhe period. 

The second period attack against the farm boys was devasta- 4 
ting. Jim Webster tallied early. The four-minute mark saw 
Murray Goldfarb and Bob Philip score two more. Before the 
period ended, Webster and Ellyett both scored their second 
goals leaving Mac behind 8-0. The only thing Macdonald was 
able to mount was frustration exemplified by their goalie John 
Blair who seemed more anxious to fight with Phil Sheuer than 
stop shots. | 

The third period brought all the hostilities into the light. 
Brent Weary replaced Blair in the Macdonald nets, allowing 
only one Georgian goal late in the period by John Murray. The 
Clansmen’s lone goal came at the 3:27 point by Doug Brown 
which goalie Tom Anderson had no chance of stopping. At 
16:46 the bubble burst, in a free-for-all brawl which saw the 
two major combatants, Bob Philip and Gary Peacock leave for 
the showers, both with game misconducts. 

Georgian goalie Tom Anderson played excellent hockey, 
contending with 24 accurate Mac shots in all. Sir George had a 
total of 38 shots on net. Mac’s Brent Weary made some fine 
saves in the final period, especially on a breakaway by defense- 
man Ray LeConffe. 

The three stars went to Jim Webster, Bill Ellyett and John ~ 
Murray. - 








TIP-INS: Mike McNamara was the only player not dressed as 
he was sitting cut a game suspension...... A great hockey fan 
former Sir George football star Al Rafael was on hand for th 
game.... 
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